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The Public Schools 
at Bisley 


HE National Rifle Association has held its sixty- 

seventh annual meeting at Bisley during the past 

fortnight, and that meeting has once more 

demonstrated the fascination exercised by weapons 

of precision. A certain lively apprehension, was 
responsible for the birth of that Association some seventy 
years ago, and the emotion which filled the Volunteer Force 
also filled the firing points on Wimbledon Common, on 
which the annual meetings of the first thirty years were 
held. When we say “ apprehension ’’ we mean, of course, 
that patriotic apprehension which subsequent events have 
so fully justified, for the tradition of the Volunteer Force 
was of the finest, being that of the civilian marksman who 
takes his soldiering seriously when on parade, but when 
off duty takes his membership of his unit far more in the 
spirit of one belonging to a club than in the stricter aspect 
of a regular military contingent. And this spirit still 
survives. 

There are, no doubt, still a few veterans in existence 
who can boast of having shot at Wimbledon, but Wimbledon 
was a transient function. The camp sprang into being for 
a brief season and was then dismantled and put into store 
until next year. ‘To-day we can scarcely imagine a National 
Rifle Meeting with merely temporary rights across a public 
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common. Bisley Camp to-day is something very different — 
one of the jolliest, best organised and least trammelled 
places on earth. The older clubs now own pleasant bunga- 
low club-houses, and the changing of the shrubs and 
saplings planted in early days into stable growth and tll 
trees has given the camp the appearance as well as the 
reality of permanence. 

In this new atmosphere it is the spirit and the philosop! y 
of the old Volunteer Force, with its ideals of personal 
efficiency, of comradeship and of individual freedor,, 
which makes the meeting such a success each year. t 
is certainly not apprehension to-day which draws m1 
from every corner of the Empire to the heathlar 4 
at Bisley, and the only fear exhibited by the pilgrims w! o 
gather to compete for the prizes given by the King, tie 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, to shoot in the teans 
that battle for the Elcho Shield, the Kolapore and Ma - 
kinnon Cups, the Chancellor’s Plate and the Ashburtc 1 
Shield, or to figure in one or more of the 119 events whic 1 
were listed on the Bisley programme, is fear of unfavourab = 
weather. Actually, the Bisley magnet is the very opposi = 
of fear, for it is an alloy that is composed mainly of comrad - 
ship. Shooting, above all other sports, admits followe  s 
of every age, from the boy of fourteen who shoots for the 
Cadets’ trophy, to veterans like Sergeant Laurance, wh» 
got into the Hundred on the first of eighteen occasions i 1 
1882. This year no fewer than twelve women compete | 
shoulder to shoulder with men, and frequently beat them. 
Man’s old pre-eminence is threatened on the ranges as 
it is threatened in the air, but the comradeship which makes 
the annual Bisley Fortnight a glorious reunion, where 
men from all ends of the earth forgather to fight their 
battles over again, that, at all events, will survive the assaults 
of the ladies. It will survive also the mechanisation that, 
it is said, will despatch musketry to the oblivion to which 
archery was consigned, for the prophets of obsolescence 
have forgotten the spirit of comradeship which flourishes 
in Bisley’s tents. 

This year the competition for the Ashburton Shield 
and the conjoint Country Lire Challenge Trophy and 
Cottesloe Vase was more than usually interesting. Although 
their predecessors in the seventies of the last century re- 
fused to accept more than seven schools for the competition, 
on the ground that target accommodation could not be 
found for more, Lord Jellicoe and his fellow-councillors 
accepted the eighty-four entries gladly and would have 
welcomed a hundred. It is true that mumps, measles, 
or something equally unpleasant, reduced the. origina! 
entrants by six, yet the remaining seventy-eight still consti- 
tuted a record for the Ashburton. That entries for 
the Shield and other N.R.A. competitions do increase, 
although slowly, suggests not that the “lust of war” i 
influencing a generation that knew not 1914-18, but rathe 
that the sporting side of rifle shooting is beginning to b 
more generally recognised. Why should it not be. 
Aldershot Command, for instance, places rifle shooting upo! 
its lists of sports, because the element of uncertainty whic! 
applies to holing a golf ball at 2ooyds. applies even mor: 
forcibly to holing a target at the same or a greater distance. 
Moreover, the rifleman who aspires to a place in an Ash- 
burton or an International team must keep himself as fit 
as the golfer or cricketer. That the man behind the gun 
would be decidedly more useful than most other sportsmer 
if the war we do not want should happen to come, seems 
to be an argument for encouraging shooting as a sport 
rather than an argument against it. 





Our Frontispiece 


(> frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Katharine 
Hamilton, youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Abercorn. Lady Katharine was appointed a Woman ot 
the Bedchamber to H.M. the Queen in 1927, and her 
engagement to Lieut.-Colonel Reginald Seymour, C.v.O., 
equerry to H.M. the King, has recently been announced. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CoUNTRY LIFE be granted, except 
wen direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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agriculture has been passed with the eighty-ninth 

annual exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society 

of England. Manchester has now provided the 
g ound for the Royal Show on four occasions, and if success 
i: to be judged from financial results, it is, in normal times, 
oie of the best possible centres. But the industrial situa- 
tion of Lancashire is not so prosperous as on the occasion of 
p evious visits, and at the present time we have to recognise 
tie close association of industrial conditions with the 
prosperity of such a national show. The north of England 
f-rmers were in the midst of hay harvest, and there were 
undoubtedly many who could not afford the time to visit 
the show. Nor has the weather in the north-west been so 
good as that in the south. Tribute must be paid on this 
occasion to the work which Lord Daresbury has performed 
for this national work. For twenty-five years he has 
occupied the position of honorary director, and this show 
is the last with which he will be identified in that capacity. 
No one could have been better fitted to control so great an 
undertaking, and there are few men at the present time who 
command so much respect from the general body of 
agriculturists. Everybody who has attended the show in 
recent years has come to regard Lord Daresbury as part 
of it, and there is general regret that the official connection 
should now be severed. 


F Y= another milestone in the history of British 


GIR CHARLES OMAN has called the discovery of the 
lost Wren drawings in All Souls’ Library the greatest 
event of his librarianship. Indeed, containing, as the 
collection does, a full scheme for re-building Whitehall 
Palace, on which Wren was not known to have indulged 
his fancy on so large a scale, the discovery is comparable 
to that of a draft by Shakespeare for an unpublished play. 
The library of All Souls College is, of course, the /ocus 
classicus for the study of Wren, since it contains four precious 
volumes of the drawings purchased at the sale in 1749. 
‘This fifth volume was recorded in the auctioneer’s catalogue 
as purchased by a certain Dr. Stack, and thenceforward 
ll trace of it was lost, except that Ambrose Poynter, in 
nis folio publication of Wyattville’s designs for Windsor 
Castle, referred to a plan of Wren’s “at All Souls”? which 
's not among the four catalogued volumes. It was this 
clue that led Mr. A. T. Bolton, editor of the Wren Society’s 
volumes, to institute a search of the college records which 
‘ventually ran the missing drawings to earth. The idea 
f building a great palace at Whitehall engaged both Inigo 
ones and John Webb, was revived by the dilettante Lord 
Shaftesbury in about 1730, and in a different form by Sir 
Charles Barry in 1859. 


S OMEWHERE in an old volume of Punch there is a 
picture of a witness being asked by a judge whether 
she knows the nature of an oath, and answering, “I ought 
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to, which my ’usband is a Covin Garden porter.” The 
Prince of Wales, in his delightful speech at the Lucifer 
Golfing Society, has improved on this with his story of the 
boy who, on being asked the same question, replied, ‘“‘ Yes, 
my lord, don’t I carry for you?” Very pleasant, too, was 
his other caddie story of the father who, having had his 
clubs dutifully carried all day by his own son, remarked 
at dinner that he thought he had seen that boy somewhere 
before. ‘To tell two new and good golfing stories is to-day 
something of a feat, upon which the Prince is respectfully 
to be congratulated. On the more serious side of golf 
congratulations are yet again due to Mr. Bobby Jones, 
who has won the Open Championship of America for the 
fourth time. All power of astonishment and all supply of 
epithets run hopelessly dry before his achievements, as 
they do before those of Mr. Don Bradman, but all his 
friends here will be delighted, however incapable they may 
be of saying so in any new words. He has now only to 
get through those dangerous eighteen-hole rounds at the 
beginning of the American Amateur Championship and 
he will surely win that also and set up a record even more 
impregnable than is his at present. 


(OXFORD and Cambridge, Eton and Harrow, and the 

first two days of a Test Match, all in gorgeous summer 
weather, made up a wonderful cricketing week. As to 
the Test Match, we can at present only write the single 
word ‘‘ Bradman ”’ and then sit back in wordless despair. 
If this young man goes on like this, bowlers will surely 
mutiny and refuse their office, as they did in the young days 
of W.G. The Doctor killed fast bowling, and his successor 
from the other side of the world seems in a fair way to 
kill all bowlers quite impartially. In both the two minor 
matches, in which ordinary mortals and not demigods 
took part, the Light Blue triumphed over the Dark. Cam- 
bridge deserved to win, but still more did Oxford deserve 
to lose. ‘They had the match as near as might be in their 
pockets, they threw it away and ended with a display over 
which a veil may be drawn in pity. A much more respectful 
pity is due to the Harrow side. ‘They were not the better 
side, but they did their best, and the Fates were very cruel 
to them. They fielded better than their enemies, but their 
one serious mistake of missing Atkinson-Clark early on 
Saturday morning was relentlessly rubbed in. If that 
catch had been held—but there are always these “ ifs,” 
and the really admirable bowling of Pelham and the noble 
hitting of Atkinson-Clark more than earned victory. Having 
beaten Winchester and Harrow, the Eton eleven will, pre- 
sumably, according to time-honoured custom, tackle the 
Masters, who have no longer the great Mr. C. M. Wells 
to bowl for them. 


THE MOORHEN’S NEST. 
A moorhen swam across the lake— 
I traced her by her rippling wake— 
To where afloat the lilies lay. 
As through the leaves she steered her way 
I watched her sharply pull and tweak 
The swaying stalks, till in her beak 
A dripping leaf away she bore. 
Returning to the reedy shore, 
How magical a scene she made 
Swimming beneath that leaf’s green shade! 
A fairy lady of the lake 
Who vanished through the rustling brake. 
How cool must be the nest she weaves 
Entwined with water-lily leaves ! 

H. E. Ho.ianp. 


NTIL agriculture in England is brought to a complete 
standstill by the draining off of capital by death duties 

it is unlikely that any Government will face the sacrifice 
of revenue that a just scale of duties would involve—even 
if it does so then. When Lord Wolmer made the reasonable 
proposal in the House that agricultural property should be 
valued for succession duties at twenty times its net annual 
return, Mr. Pethick Lawrence, it must be confessed, could 
reply, no less reasonably, that the Conservative Government 
had allowed no such reduction. When a nation has got 
into the habit of living on capital—or, in other words, when 
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statesmanship is replaced by hand-to-mouth extemporisa- 
tion—more than argument is required to break the habit. 
At the same time, the Government has made reasonable 
concessions over the private company clause in the Budget, 
so that landowners who farm seriously can still benefit 
under the preferential treatment accorded to companies. 
The effect of the clause as it now stands has been to tighten 
up the regulations affecting company formation, so that 
the shirking of death duties becomes harder—which is 
equitable—while still enabling landowners who put their 
estates on a business basis to avoid having to pay on an 
arbitrary valuation. 


UT sooner or later the agricultural crisis will become 
too acute for the present situation to continue. We 
may hope that statesmanship will intervene before that 
day, but, judging from past and present events, such a 
miracle appears unlikely. By far the most practical scheme 
that has been put forward for the revitalisation of the land 
was made in these pages by Mr. Clare Vyner, and, we 
understand, is being considered by the committee of the 
Central Landowners’ Association as a practical recommend- 
ation for the Conservative Party programme. The scheme 
provided for the remission for ninety-nine years of death 
duties on agricultural estates approved by the Government, 
and the application to their lands by the landowners con- 
cerned of a sum corresponding in amount to the duties 
remitted. In this way landowners’ capital, instead of being 
frittered away on objects entirely unconnected with the 
land, would be put back into the soil and into the employ- 
ment of men connected with it. Housing, afforestation, 
drainage, storage and marketing were among the objects 
on which it was suggested that this capital outlay should 
be spent. Briefly stated, the scheme earmarked agricultural 
death duties for application to the land exclusively, and 
for the increase of the nation’s agricultural capital. 


VERY interesting and most important report has just 

been issued by the Government Committee which is 
engaged in investigating the spread of salmon disease. 
Briefly, the Committee have come to the conclusion that 
it is no longer possible to rely solely upon voluntary action 
in controlling this disease in fish farms and the general 
fisheries of the country, and they recommend that it should 
be treated exactly in the same way as dangerous diseases 
of domestic animals or plants. ‘This means that every 
District Fishery Board in Great Britain and every owner 
of a salmon or trout fishery or a fish farm will be required 
to report at once to the Ministry of Fisheries any outbreak 
or suspected outbreak, and that thereafter no transference 
of fish from an infected watershed or establishment may 
be made until permission has been expressly granted by 
the Ministry—or, in Scotland, by the Fishery Board. This 
recommendation, if drastic, is obviously a very sensible 
proposal, and its severity will be mitigated by the committee’s 
discovery that eggs from infected parents are not themselves 
internally infected and that they may therefore safely be 
transferred, provided they are sterilised externally. At 
the same time, it is obvious that merely isolating particular 
areas after an outbreak has occurred is not a completely 
satisfactory method of dealing with a disease which during 
the last few years has seriously affected an important 
fishing industry. Both the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland have already prohibited the importation—except 
under licence and after due enquiry—of all live fish, and 
it is time we followed their example. 


O those who are not well acquainted with the streets 

of Cambridge it may seem a little hard that a further 
limitation is to be placed on the owning of cars by under- 
graduates, so that in future only third year men will be 
able to possess these luxuries. The citizens of Cambridge, 
on the other hand, will probably be grateful and deem their 
chances of a green old age perceptibly greater than before. 
Even when the motor car was in its infancy Petty Cury 
and Sidney Street and Silver Street were full enough of 
traffic, in all conscience, for not only did every single person 
in the town seem to ride a bicycle, but the tricycle survived, 
as it still does, laboriously steered by old ladies and old 
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gentlemen. ‘To-day the timid pedestrian scarcely feels safe 
unless he is walking inside the railings along the Backs. 
His feelings of thankfulness will very likely be shared by th: 
hard-working parent in the toils of the income tax collector ; 
and, indeed, it has always been a subject of some wonde« 
how so many fathers have been able to afford cars for theix 
sons. There is this, too, to be said, that young gentleme: 
go up to Cambridge with the primary purpose-of spendin; 
their time there and not in perpetually dashing to place: 
which they hold to be more exciting. A little abstinenc: 
from motoring never did anybody any harm. 


[AST Saturday the annual commemoration of the openin; 

of the Scottish National War Memorial was held 
when the old colours of the 2nd Gordon Highlanders an: 
the Roll of Honour of the Mercantile Marine were deposite: 
in the shrine. As the pipers played in the quadrangle an: 
the colours were dipped as they entered their last restin; 
place, one’s thoughts naturally turned to Sir Rober 
Lorimer, so lately dead, whose genius shaped this mos 
moving of all memorials. He had deeply felt the criticism— 
most of it uninformed, but none the less rancorous—tha 
his first project had encountered. But it had the effect o 
nerving him to produce the much greater design that com 
memorates not only the War, but his own vitalising influ 
ence on Scottish art. It is hoped, if practical support i: 
forthcoming, to publish a book illustrating Lorimer’s 
principal work and a review of his influence on the decora- 
tive crafts. A fund is also being raised for a memorial to 
include the placing of a mural monument in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral. But surely the War Memorial itself is the more 
fitting place to enshrine his memory, who created it and 
will for ever be associated with it. 


PRETTY YOLANDE. 
(Fvom the Old French spinning song.) 
Pretty Yolande in a dull quiet room 
Spreads on her knee the stuff from the loom ; 
Stitches with silver and stitches with gold, 
Her mother comes in and begins to scold— 
“There’s one thing I won’t stand, 
Pretty Yolande!” 


“Pretty Yolande, I’m ashamed of you— 
“Because you’re my child I’ve my duty to do 
‘But tell me, my mother, what wrong I have done.” 
“On my word! I will cell you. I’ve only begun! 
‘“There’s one thing I won’t stand, 
Pretty Yolande! ”’ 


» 





“But is it the baking that I do wrong ? 
Or is it because I sleep too long ? 
Or do I break the thread when I’m spinning ? 
Or do I leave dust when I’m brushing and cleaning ? ” 
—‘‘ There’s one thing I won’t stand, 
Pretty Yolande! ”’ 


“It’s not your spinning, and not your baking, 
Nor is it because you’re so lazy in waking, 
Nor because you leave dust when you set things to rights— 
But it is that you talk too much with the knights ! 
And that I won’t stand, 
Pretty Yolande! ”’ 
H. F. M. PREscorr. 


HY is it that, though close upon a million English- 
men visited France in 1929, only sixty-six thousand 
Frenchmen visited this country? Ic may be said 
that disparity of exchange has much to do with it; 
but this can hardly be the case. The franc has stood 
steadily at its present level for years past, and anybody 
who has travelled in France knows that travel and holiday- 
making in France are at least as expensive as they are in 
England. We are afraid, it must be confessed, that the 
foreigners who come to our shores, who travel on our 
railways and roads, who visit our hotels and shudder at 
the food, who are denied reasonable refreshment and 
amusement in our puritanically conducted cities and 
health resorts come to the reluctant conclusion that we 
are a nation of provincials caring nothing for the finer 
graces of civilisation. Surely something can be done to 
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remedy the situation! Even some relaxation of the 
repressive temperance legislation which the War brought 
in its train might do a great deal to brighten up this country 
from the foreigner’s point of view. As it is, here is a clear 
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case of the export of capital with no compensating advantage. 
A million Englishmen spend their savings in France every 
year and a few thousands of Frenchmen spend money 
here in return. 


THE HOOPOE 


By ANTHONY BUXTON. 


Despite the cheap attraction of an onamental crest, 
The back view of the Uupuu is in many ways the best! 

; HOSE words of the poet are as true now as the day they 
were written—and not only of the hoopoe. For the 
amateur photographer a black and white pattern is a 
very pleasant help in time of trouble, and the zebra 
marking on the wings and tail supplies it. Since these 

irticular hoopoes gave me about as much trouble as any 

rd has a right to give, I intend to get my own back in 
is article. 

I had always seen hoopoes passing through Geneva in April, 
but none had ever stopped to breed on the property. This year, 
| owever, a cock hoopoe was seen in April examining a hole in a 
ee, and all would have been very simple had not his wife, who 
errived shortly afterwards, discovered “a better ’ole’’ in another 
lace that it took me three solid weeks to discover. The trouble 
yout a hoopoe is twofold. ‘Though making constantly until 
1e eggs are laid his “‘ hoo-hoo-hoo”’ note (delivered without 
1y accent or expression, as though the bird were utterly bored), 
e reverts to complete silence after that event. Secondly, that 
eriod so fatal to the secrecy of a bird’s home, when materials 
‘e collected and carried for the building of the nest, is missed 
ean out, for the hoopoe does no nest building at all; he simply 
kes a hole, so that practically your only clue to the site is the 
»ck feeding the hen when she is sitting. During that period she 
irdly ever leaves the nest, and the cock feeds her at regular hours, 
irticularly between seven and eight in the morning and between 
x-thirty and seven-thirty in the evening. I pity the hen hoopoe 
sitting day and night cramped up in a dark and stuffy hole, with 
othing to look forward to but an oblong black grub that looks 
ke a miniature German sausage and is probably full of garlic, 
stuffed down her throat by her husband about ten times a day. 
‘The treatment does not improve her looks, for she loses a lot of 
feathers, and when the young are hatched she emerges a bleached 
and mangy phantom of her former self. She does, however, to 
a considerable extent recover her beauty after the first few days 
of freedom. 

This particular nest, in the middle of a shady wood, was 
eventually found by seeing the cock on two occasions enter the 
wood from two different directions, with one of these sausage 
grubs in his bill. By sitting at the points where the two lines of 
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flight appeared to meet, I caught him spluttering and croaking 
against a hole in a tree, and that was the end of the mystery and 
the beginning of the slow approach from soyds. up to 3ft. of a 
ladder, hide, platform and all the rest of the photographer’s 
hideous paraphernalia. By the time the young were hatched 
we had got their parents used to almost anything. 

There is something about the head of the hoopoe—the flatness 
of the cheeks, the crest and the little eye—which makes him look 
a bit of a fool. He is no such thing. I have never met a bird 
that is more efficient in concealing the whereabouts of his home. 
His flight is a flip, flip, flippety affair, more like a jay’s than any 
other bird’s, but lighter and merrier. Whereas the jay looks 
as if he were saying, “ It’s a long, long way to the next tree,”’ 
a hoopoe looks as if he would get there easily and on time. The 
golden rule of the hoopoe is “‘ Keep off the grass and don’t get 
your feet wet,”’ and his idea of bliss is a path and a kitchen garden 
with plenty of bare ground in it. Armed with a pick—the 
resemblance is close when the crest is down—that is strong enough 
to break up the crust of a gravel path, his practice is to march 
quickly and importantly round and round a garden or up and 
down a path, catching small insects as he walks, and stopping at 
intervals to probe and hack into the ground for all sorts of enemies 
of the kitchen garden. If I were a market gardener, I should 
certainly engage a pair of these birds, for they are industrious 
hunters with abnormal appetites, only equalled by those of their 
children. ‘The amount of nasty insects that were rammed down 
the throats of the young in the course of an afternoon was a marvel, 
and they never ceased to scream for more. I am not, unfortu- 
nately, sufficiently knowledgeable about bugs to tell you what they 
all were or even to give their Latin names. 

All this is more or less to the credit of the hoopoe, but, as 
I have said, I am going to get my own back, and here is the other 
side of the picture. For complete lack of sanitary arrangement 
a hoopoe’s home beats anything I have ever seen ; the doorway, 
which is at the top of the house, is the only drain, and ten days 
after hatching the overflow begins. ‘The parents have the sense 
after the first few days to keep their heads clear of the hole and 
to feed the young, whose beaks stretch beyond the entrance, 
from well outside. I believe it would be possible to find the 
exact whereabouts of a hatched nest of hoopoes by loosing a 
bagful of bluebottles in the neighbourhood and watching the 
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THE BACK VIEW 


way they go; any fly with half a nose would soon be baying at 
the right hole. Whatever the truth of this theory, there is a 
constant stream of flies entering and leaving the nest. 

The language used by both the parents under the camera 
was very bad. Not only did they give out their wheezy swear 
at the click, but they swore in anticipation as they lit, and they 
swore when no click followed or when, for some reason, the camera 
was not poking through the slit in the hide. While still suspicious 
of the strange sounds that greeted their approach to the nest, 
they would advance cautiously along the perch towards the open 
beaks of their young, like a child about to pick a hot sixpence 
out of a Christmas pudding. There is no objection, from the 
photographer’s point of view, that his subject should be decorated 
with a crest, but there is every objection to that crest being per- 
petually in motion, as was the case with the hoopoe. This part 
of the creature acts, purposely or otherwise, exactly like the 
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hackles on the back of a dog, but any change in feeling is, 1 think, 
more quickly registered. I have included in these illustrations 
some extracts from a film (my first) and also a photographic 
caricature, which may well represent a hoopoe’s idea of his political 
opponent’s appearance. 

Those who look carefully at the details of the photographs 
may compliment the birds on their cleverness in selecting a hole 
with so convenient a perch below it; the cleverness was ours, 
not the hoopoes, and if they look more closely still, they will 
see the nail by which it was attached to the tree. We got so 
sick of seeing the birds scrabbling about in ridiculous positions 
and wearing out their toenails on the bark that we supplied for 
their benefit and ours a reasonable twig in perfect focus and 
conveniently situated for the entrance to the nest—a gift which 
they accepted at once. May I respectfully suggest to other bird 
photographers that the artificial perch is a cheap, simple and 
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e fective means of making their subjects more comfortable and 
p nning them to the correct position for focus and background. 

We noticed a number of facts about the conduct of the young 
aid their diet, some of which are difficult to explain. During 
the first week after hatching the food consisted of a greyish yellow 
gub over an inch long. We first saw the heads of the young 
a pear at the entrance on the eighth day after hatching, and 
by then the diet had changed to a varied assortment of mole- 
c-ickets, cockchafers, the sausage grubs already referred to and 
other beetles. So far as I could see, thesé creatures all arrived 
ready beheaded, possibly to make transport easier, or possibly 
to prevent their mandibles biting the dark red throats of the 
young in their last descent; and if it is beheading you want, 
there is no more suitable subject than a beetle. At this period 
the feathers of the young were dark speckly brown, their bills 
cuite short and almost black, not unlike the bill of a young 
starling, and there was still room for all heads to appear at the 
entrance to take the food from the parents as the latter stood 
on the perch. Four days later only one young bird was visible, 
and we believed that the others had flown or were dead; the 
family likeness was now almost complete, there were even signs 
of a crest, and the bill had elongated and begun to assume the 
shape of a pick. Only after four more days did we discover 
that all three young were still in the nest, and that, owing to 
their growth, they were forced to take turns in occupying the 
best seat. They were now just like their parents, except that 
the bills were still rather shorter and darker ; their note as they 
impatiently awaited their food was like the sad little cough of 
a sick puppy, getting wheezier and wheezier as hunger increased 
or as they caught a sight of their parents. 

After the occupant of the one “‘ stall’’ had been fed, it was 
amusing to see and hear the scuffling that went on between the 
other two to seize his privileged place while he was engaged in 
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swallowing. For some reason which I cannot explain, the food 
that I saw brought during about ten separate visits at this stage 
was once more the yellow-grey grubs given in early infancy— 
possibly owing to a bilious attack they were off lobsters and back 
on to buttered eggs. In the intervals between the visits of their 
parents, which were fairly frequent and regular except during 
the siesta hour of 2 to 3 p.m., the young amused themselves 
by attempts, which seemed always ineffective, to stab the flies 
which kept alighting and crawling about on the bark at the entrance 
to the hole. The holder of the “‘ stall ’’ would elongate his neck, 
peer round the corner and jab at a fly, then withdraw again, 
usually catching his crest against the roof and scraping its feathers 
forward at a most unbecoming angle over his nose. Whether 
they ever succeeded in catching a fly, and, if so, whether flies 
form an essential part of their diet, I cannot say, but in any event 
there was never a lack of these unpleasant little visitors. I was 
once or twice very conscious of the smell of a hoopoe, which 
closely resembles the inside of a birdseller’s shop in the East 
End of London, and my terrier, which is not over-particular, 
curled up her lips in disgust when winding a patch of ground 
that one of the birds had just left. 

There is one trait of the hoopoe for which I forgive him 
much ; he always gives you warning of his arrival, so that it is 
possible to sleep in the hide between the visits of the birds, a 
great advantage when cooped up in a hot and stuffy tent for 
ages at atime. ,The warning is a low caa-caa-caa, only audible 
at a few yards, which he makes just before he actually comes to 
the nest. It is not a pretty noise in itself, but I shall always 
connect it with the pleasant anticipation of the soft flop of the 
bird on to the perch and the brilliant contrast of tawny yellow, 
black and white poised in the sun against the background of a 
mass of leaves in shade. And, after all, whatever the poet may 
say, I do rather like that crest. 


CARICATURE PROVIDED BY THE HOOPOE. 
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GIOVANNI BENTIVOGLIO AND HIS WIFE, 


HREE years ago the art world was astonished by the 

sale of the famous Benson collection to Messrs. Duveen 

Brothers for the sum of half a million sterling. Colossal 

as the transaction then seemed, it has now been com- 

pletely put into the shade by the purchase of the Dreyfus 
collection by the same firm for a sum not actually stated, but 
rumoured to exceed a million. And this is the more remarkable 
since the Dreyfus collection contains hardly any really first-class 
paintings, its value lying almost exclusively in Italian Renaissance 
sculpture and objets d’art. This sale certainly forms a record 
in the history of collecting, and is yet another proof of the con- 
stantly increasing value set on great works of art. In this case 
it is not merely quality and rarity that account for the price, but 
the absolute impossibility of finding such an assemblage of works 
in the market ever again. 

The Dreyfus collection was 
brought together in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, 
just at the time when the 
beauty of pre-Michelangelesque 
Italian sculpture was first begin- 
ning to be recognised, and before 
any of the permanent collections 
were yet formed, consequently 
at a time when works of 
incomparable quality could still 
be obtained relatively easily. 
Many of the best pieces in the 
Dreyfus collection were brought 
to France by Piot, that pioneer 
collector, and some passed after- 
wards through the collection of 
the painter Timbal, who sold 
most of his possessions after 
the Commune of 1871, retaining 
only the delicious little head of 
a child by Desiderio da 
Settignano, which he could not 
bear to part with till his death, 
when M. Dreyfus was at last 
able to acquire it. Though 
the original has been seen only 
by the relatively few students 
and connoisseurs who enjoyed 
the hospitality of M. Dreyfus, 
this charming little head has 
become a popular favourite 
even in London, M. Dreyfus 
having generously allowed a 
cast to be made for the Victoria 





TERRA-COTTA BUST OF PHILIPPE LE BEAU. 


GINEVRA SFORZA, BY FRANCESCO COSSA. 


and Albert Museum. It is difficult to determine whether this 
head could ever have been intended for an Infant Christ or John 
the Baptist, or was simply a portrait study of some Florentine 
boy. The realism and vivacity of expression seem to be in favour 
of the latter theory, though it is well known that portrait studies 
were often set up as images of saints in the fifteenth century. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum also possesses a cast of another 
very important work in the collection, the head of Beatrice of 
Aragon attributed to Francesco Laurana. Neither of these was 
sufficiently well photographed to be worth reproducing. We 
show, however, the marble relief of the Virgin and Child by 
Desiderio da Settignano, which is of special interest because it 
is a version of the relief recently acquired by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. There can be no doubt that the London version 
is the original; a comparison 
of the photograph will show 
that it is more delicately 
modelled in that very low relief 
which Desiderio excelled in, 
and that the Child’s movement 
is freer, more impetuous than 
in the Dreyfus version. 'The 
importance of this composition 
in the history of Italian art, 
and its influence on later painters 
as well as sculptors, was fully 
discussed at the time when the 
original was acquired for the 
Museum. 

It has been stated that in 
its wealth of Italian sculpture 
the Dreyfus collection is only 
excelled by the Bargello 
Museum, Florence. With 
regard to Verocchio this may 
be true, but Donatello is cer- 
tainly better represented, both 
in London and in Berlin. Apart 
from plaquettes, only one work 
in the Dreyfus collection is 
attributed to him—a terra-cotta 
bust of John the Baptist, belong- 
ing probably to his later period. 
The next generation of Floren- 
tine sculptors, working in the 
second half of the fifteenth 
century, are, indeed, magnifi- 
cently shown in the collection 
by works which it would be 
impossible to equal outside one 
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or two permanent collections. By Mino da 
Fiesole there are a pair of full-length reliefs 
representing Faith and Charity, thought to have 
formed part of the monument of Cardinal 
d’Estoutville in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
and closely allied in style to the ornaments of 
Mino’s best work, the tomb of Count Hugo, 
in the Badia, Florence. A relief of the Virgin 
and Child, by the same artist, though very 
attractive, shows considerably more affectation. 
It will be remembered that the finest work by 
Mino in the collection, the splendid portrait 
bust of Dietisalvi Neroni, was presented to the 
Louvre by M. Dreyfus in 1919. Even without 
this, the array of Florentine portrait busts 
forms one of the strongest points of the collec- 
tion. First and foremost among these stands 
Verrocchio’s terra-cotta bust of Giuliano de’ 
Medici. Next to the Colleoni monument, this 
is perhaps Verrocchio’s most magnificent ex- 
pression of masculine energy, immortalising 
thus the whole spirit of the Renaissance. Quite 
apart from its intense historic interest as one 
of the most admirable portraits of the brilliant 
young Giuliano, executed probably about the 
tme of the famous Tournament of 1475, and 








VIRGIN AND CHILD, BY DESIDERIO DA 
SETTIGNANO. 


showing him possibly wearing the very suit 
of armour in which he appeared on that occasion, 
it is incomparable as a work of art, showing all 
Verrocchio’s powers of characterisation in the 
head, and his astonishing craftsmanship as a 
metal worker in the breastplate, with its Medusa 
head and winged ornaments. Ke 

A little terra-cotta study of a putto balancing 
himself on a globe is also by Verrocchio, and 
may be compared with the well known Boy 
with a Dolphin in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence ; 
and a third work attributed to the same artist 
is an enigmatic head of a young lady, who has 
been described as Medea Colleoni, the daughter 
of the great Condottiere, though the bust cannot 
be said to bear much resemblance to the effigy 
on her tomb at Bergamo, one of the most beauti- 
ful works by the Lombard sculptor Amadeo. 

It is curious to find two Flemish works in 
the collection worthy of comparison with these 
Italian masterpieces. Also terra-cotta portrait 
busts, they are traditionally thought to represent 
Philippe le Beau and his wife, Jeanne la Folle, 
the parents of Charles V; but the sculptor 
has not yet been identified. 

In the domain of painting, undoubtedly 
the most important works are the portraits of 
Giovanni Bentivoglio and his wife, Ginevra 
Sforza, by that rarest of all painters, Francesco 
Cossa, whose artistic personality was only 
established in modern times, when a letter was 
discovered relating to his share in the fresco 
decoration of the Schifanoia Palace at Ferrara, 
















































GIULIANO DE MEDICI, 


BY VERROCCHIO. 
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and begging the duke to accord him a higher rate of pay than the 
other artist engaged on that scheme. Apparently the letter pro- 
duced no result, and Cossa left Ferrara in disgust, and devoted 
the rest of his life to the service of Giovanni Bentivoglio at Bologna. 
There the force of his genius can still be admired in the Cattanei 
altarpiece now in the gallery ; but most of the work done for the 
ruling family must have perished in the destruction of the Benti- 
voglio Palace in 1507. It is the more interesting to possess this 
pair of protraits, in which Cossa’s style is admirably seen, as well 
as the influence exercised upon him by Piero della Francesca 
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to whom, in fact, they were at one time attributed. Othe: 
paintings of considerable interest are a Madonna head by Fra Lippo 
Lippi, possibly a study for the Pitti tondo ; a profile portrait by 
Ghirlandaio ; the head of a boy by Bellini; and a series of 
Madonnas attributed to Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, Pesellino, etc. 
Space does not permit of any mention of the superb collection 
of medals and plaquettes, which makes the Dreyfus collectioz 
more fully representative of the plastic arts of the Renaissanc: 
than any other in private hands, and second only to one or tw 
museums. M. C 





THE ROYAL 


SHOW 


PROGRESS OF BRITISH STOCK BREEDING. 


N estimating the success of the Royal Show this year one must 
look beyond local conditions and endeavour to contrast the 
exhibits this year with those of bygone days. The entries were 
down on those of last year in the sections comprising horses, 
cattle, goats, pigs and poultry. Sheep and produce sections, 

however, were up on the previous year. If one goes back to 
the last Manchester Royal, which was held in 1916 amid the 
difficulties of War-time, it will be obvious that the present Show 
had much greater scope and interest. ‘Though the industry is 
in a much more impoverished state than in 1916, this fact has 
in no sense induced any relaxation of interest either in progressive 
stock breeding or in the development of farming methods. 
Actually this economic stringency has served to emphasise the 
value of improved types of stock and the utility of labour-saving 
devices. It was interesting to observe the detail into which 
many farmers went at Manchester in examining implements, 
and it was clear that many new ideas could be picked up by the 
enquiring farmer. The mechanisation of farming is undoubtedly 
proceeding more rapidly than at any previous stage. 

Reference has been made in recent issues of COUNTRY LIFE 
to the part played by the landowner in relation to agricultural 
development. Whether the home farm is a hobby or not does 
not much matter to the majority of farmers. When that farm, 
however, becomes identified with some scheme of improved 
stock breeding and attempts to demonstrate desirable methods 
of farming, then it becomes an object of interest and rightly 
attracts the attention of those who are willing to learn. It was 
thought at one time that the disposal of large estates as the normal 
consequence of heavy taxation would lead to the impoverishment 
of stock breeding. Such fears have not been justified. The 
love of farming is firmly implanted in those whose homes are 
in the country. Estates may have been reduced in size, but the 
old interest is still there, as the prize lists at Manchester bear 
witness. 

The competition at the Royal is always keen. The Society 
will not tolerate the presence of breeds which can only provide 
limited competition. Some disagree with this policy, believing 
that the Royal should show every phase of British stock breeding. 
One has to recognise, however, that financial considerations 
have to be closely watched in these days. Agricultural horses 
were up to their recent standard in respect of entries, and the 
Shire breed led the field. Quite the feature in this breed was 
Sir Gomer Berry’s success in the mare classes. It was a day 
of victories for the big breeders, among whom were the Duke 
of Devonshire and Sir Bernard Greenwell. Sir Gomer Berry 
carried off the female champion- 
ship with the two year old 
filly Llynclys Lady  Loue, 
regarded by good judges as 
one of the most perfect 
horses ever exhibited. In the 
stallion section Mr. E. W. 
Webb’s Kirkland Black Friar, 
last year’s champion, was 
again adjudged the best stal- 
lion. Clydesdales, though 
representative of some of the 
best studs, were few in num- 
bers, but Percherons and 
Suffolks provided some ex- 
cellent classes. These breeds 
are making progress, and 
although the Percheron is an 
imported type, it has been 
bred successfully in the heart 
of the supposed Suffolk 
territory. Messrs. Chivers and 
Sons, of Histon, secured both 
the Percheron championships. 
In the Suffolk breed the 
prizes were more widely dis- 
tributed, which is a mark of 


strength rather than of weak- MR. ARTHUR T. PRATT’S CHAMPION SUFFOLK 
STALLION, DARSHAM DUKE. 
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Darsham Duke was the champion stallion, while Mr. Ower 
Smith secured the female honour with the three year old fill; 
Vivandiere. 

Light horses, and hunters in particular, were not up to last 
year’s numbers. Harrogate was within easy reach of a hunting 
country renowned for its good horses, whereas Manchester is 
in a different sphere so far as this point is concerned. The quality 
of the horses forward was particularly good, and the Hunters 
Improvement Society’s medal went to the popular show mare, 
Nada Ross, belonging to Messrs. T. and H. Ward. One has 
rarely seen at this Show a better display of polo ponies, a group 
which were popular with the onlookers, as, indeed, they always 
are on these occasions. 

The entries in the cattle classes showed where the dominant 
interests of British agriculture are centred. "Twenty breeds had 
a representation of nearly 1,200 entries, and the dairying types 
predominated. Dairy shorthorns in particular made one of the 
best shows ever seen, and many famous animals were forward. 
Breeders of this type, which is the most numerous of all cattle, 
had every cause to be satisfied with their progress. Sir William 
Hicking, Bt., the Nottinghamshire breeder, had every reason to 
be happy, too, for not only did he win the group prize outright 
for the best three cows or heifers, but he had his last year’s cham- 
pion cow, Brackenhurst Jean, displaced in the championship 
by another from his own herd in Debden Rose, a sweet four year 
old roan cow. In the bull class, Sir William Hicking also secured 
the junior championship with Underley Prince George, bred by 
Lord Henry Bentinck, who has also again entered the show ring 
with considerable success. Friesians, which had strong classes, 
were a little uneven, but the competition was as keen as in the 
dairy shorthorns. The trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert 
exhibited the champion bull, while Captain John Christie had the 
best heifer. 

In the Channel Island breeds, Jerseys were more numerous 
than the Guernseys, but these types were a little removed from 
their normal breeding areas. Mrs. Evelyn, Mr. H. Cecil Pelly 
and Mr. A. W. Ruggles Brise were among the successful Jersey 
exhibitors ; while the Misses Hargreaves and Mr. W. Dunkels 
respectively carried off the male and female championships in 
the Guernsey section. Red Polls made an excellent impression, 
and Mrs. C. N. Dyer and Captain Sir H. E. de Trafford secured 
the two championships. 

In the beef breeds shorthorns particularly distinguished 
themselves. Scottish breeders are still in possession of some of 
the cream of the breed, but Sir Gomer Berry carried off the male 
championship with the year- 
ling Basildon Rosicrucian. 
Wing Broadhooks, of the best 
lineage, secured the female 
championship for Miss A. S. 
Brocklebank. The Aberdeen- 
Angus breed is probably 
regarded as the most perfect 
of all beef types, and the 
much-debated problem as to 
whether a good female is 
more valuable than a good 
male was settled by the: award 
of championship for the best 
of the breed to Colonel Nor- 
man Kennedy’s cow Madeira 
of Doonholm. A new ex- 
hibitor, o+z., Mr: G. H. 
Russell, showed the best bull 
in Benefactor of Castlecraig. 
Thus, whereas England carried 
off the shorthorn championships, 
Scotland clung to both Aber- 
deen-Angus awards. H.M. the 
King and the Prince of Wales 
had successes in the Herefords 
and Devons respectively. 

The sheep section of the Show 
emphasised the fact that this 
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branch of the livestock 
world has succeeded in 
maintaining a measure of 
relative prosperity, 
although more was ex- 
pected from some of the 
local types. Southdowns 
claimed pride of place in 
numbers, and H.M. the 
King, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Lady Lud- 
low had some notable 
exhibits. The Romney 
Marsh is always well re- 
presented, partly because 
the breed is in active 
demand for export. Mr 
Egerton Quested and 
Mr. Ashley Stevens had 
a field day practically 
to themselves. Major 
Fric J. W. Platt was 
the most_ successful 
echibitor of Welsh 
n 
t 


,.ountain sheep ; while Miss R. B. Babcock, better known as a 
-eeder of Middle White pigs, had the championship in the Kerry 
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MR. PERCY E. BRADSTOCK’S CHAMPION 


FREE TOWN ADMIRAL. 





HEREFORD BULL, 


supplied the bulk of the 
interest. 

The awards of silver 
medals for new im- 
plements excited more 
attention than used to 
be the case. This year 
only six entries were 
made, which is un- 
usually small, and two 
awards were made. 
One went to the 
Alfa Laval Company, 
Limited, for a magneti- 
cally operated milking 
machine which is re- 
garded by the makers as 
a great advance even over 
their old type machine. 
The other medal went 
to Messrs. Walter A. 
Wood and Co. for a new 
type of cultivator with 
tines exerting a digging 


action. Another interesting entry which has yet to be tested before 
an award can be made is Clayton and Shuttleworth’s harvester 
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Hill breed. ‘The Hollesley Bay Labour Colony have still further 
consolidated their position as successful breeders of Suffolks, and 


secured another championship. 

Pigs have lately become of 
the greatest importance so far 
as the pedigree breeders are 
concerned, and Large Whites 
in particular have obviously 
started to enjoy the boom pre- 
dicted for them after the Pig 
Industry Council issued its 
Report. It is not always in a 
breed’s best interests that it 
should enjoy unqualified ap- 
proval. Lord Daresbury is one 
of the oldest breeders of Large 
Whites and secured yet another 
championship with his sow 
Peakirk Mary 5th, and the 
group prize. Mr. W. Hallas 
and Messrs. Chivers and Sons 
carried off the male and female 
championships respectively in 
the Middle White breed. 
These two white breeds 
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W. DUNKEL’S CHAMPION GUERNSEY COW, 
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MR. PIERPONT MORGAN’S CHAMPION 
SHEARLING RAM. 
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LORD DARESBURY’S CHAMPION MIDDLE WHITE SOW, 
MARY FIFTH. 


The imported machines of this type have failed to 
satisfy some English farmers by reason of the great length of 


straw left behind as stubble. 
This English machine is 
designed to get down to within 
four or six inches of the 
ground. 

There was considerable ex- 
citement on the second day of 
the Show, when the interna- 
tional stock-judging competition 
was held for teams nominated 
by the Young Farmers’ Clubs 
movements. ‘Three teams, re- 
presenting England, the U.S.A. 
and Canada, competed, and for 
the first time England secured 
the coveted trophy. It is in- 
teresting to mention that the 
English team contained two 
girls. This movement is doing 
a great work among the younger 
generation, but it is merely in 
its infancy so far as this country 
is concerned. H..G. R: 
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Copyright 1.—BOOK COMMODES AND PIER GLASSES IN THE LIBRARY. 
Holland’s drawing for these features is preserved in the R.I.B.A. 
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at MR. SAMUEL HOWARD WHITBREAD. 


Some of Holland’s most delicate internal decoration is to be seen in the rooms 
illustrated herewith and executed 1795-1800. 
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“wT consists,” wrote Mr. Samuel Johnes, Rector of Welwyn, _ is furnished very prettily (Figs.g and 10), . . . Whitbread 
describing Southill to his sister one morning in April, has a very convenient room for business, dressing room, etc., 
of a very long front with two Corridors which __ in this part of the house, and above these are hot and cold bath:. 
are now connected with the body of the House, and with The middle part of the House consists of a good sized Hail 
each other by two Passage Rooms or rather Galleries. (Fig. 2), and on one side a Library (Fig. 3), a miniature of 
At the end of one corridor is a Breakfast Room in which I am _ the one at Woburn but not so large, or so well furnished either 
now writing, and a Billiard Room at the otherend. The Gallery with respect to furniture or pictures. On the other side [of 


the hall] is a large dining 
parlour (Fig. 7) with a bow 
window in the middle. I think 
it rather a gloomy room, and 
too low. This room is green 
with white stucco, with dark 
green curtains.” 

The library referred to by 
Mr. Johnes occupies the north- 
ern half of the west wing and 
is now the normal mode of 
entry into the house after the 
new entrance hall formed last 
century at the extreme west 
end of the house. Parallel to 
it, and looking south, is one 
of the galleries referred to in 
the letter, and both these long 
apartments open into Holland’s 
original entrance hall (Fig. 2), 
now used only as a tea-room. 

It was not unnatural that 
the library should resemble that 
at Woburn, for Holland 
designed both rooms at about 
the same time. In spite of Mr. 
Johnes’s_ strictures, however, 
this is a delightful room. 
Holland improved its propor- 
tions by cutting off the eastern 
of its four bays with an arched 
screen, thus reducing it to more 
comfortable dimensions. No- 
where does his subtle, restrained! 
sense of values show to better 
advantage than in this room. 
In the view of the window wa!l 
particularly (Fig. 1) his nic 
discernment can be _ studied 
In one of his sketch book 
preserved at the R.I.B.A. is 
drawing for the “ bookcas 
tables for the piers in th 
library ” which indicates th 
minuteness of his attention t 
details. In the concave pane! 
of these commodes is a Hellen 
istic decoration of honeysuckle 
that reminds us that Charle 
Tatham had been sent to Rom> 
by Holland to collect antique 


motifs for the decoration o° 


Carlton House. Holland drew 
on the antique for his details 
to as great an extent as he 


derived his general sense of 


form from France. But, unlike 
his successors, who developed 
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Sopyright 2.—THE OLD HALL. BLUE-GREY WALLS AND EARLIER MAHOGANY FURNITURE. “country LIFE.” 


The ‘‘ super-ports’’ consist of plaster animal groups by G. Garrard. 
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Copyright. 3.—THE LIBRARY, WITH A CHIMNEYPIECE OF PRONOUNCED GALLIC EXTRACTION. “country LiFe.” 
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Copyright. 4.—DOOR FROM DINING-ROOM TO HALL. “CL.” 


A magnificent French clock and barometer. 
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5——SAMUEL WHITBREAD II, BY OPIE, ABOVE THE SIDEBOARD. 
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the Regency style, Holland could assimilate these 
eclectic elements and fuse them into a whole that 
is essentially English and home-like. The later 
designers of the Regency failed to digest the rich 
fare set before them in Tatham’s or Denon’s volumes 
of antique fragments, but were satisfied with piecing 
them together into objects sometimes fantastic, 
sometimes cumbrous, and nearly always lacking i, 
the spontaneous grace that Holland infused into his 
work and that of his designers. Equally he masterec , 
and was not mastered by, the Gallic sympathies « 
the Whigs. In nearly every room at Southill we se 
how his British temperament modified and humanise 
French motifs. It is, perhaps, significant that ther : 
is no word for “home” in French. In his hom 
the Englishman has always preferred relative solidit 
and simplicity of decoration to the exquisite refine 
ments of French designers, that, perfect of thei 
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6.—DETAIL OF CLOCK BY ROBIN, CASE 
PROBABLY BY GOUTIERE. 


kind, are adjusted to a more highly organised, perhap: 
more cultivated, setting than that of ahome. Frencl 
objets were assembled en masse by the Regent at 
Carlton House, and it is, perhaps, the truest compli- 
ment that can be paid to Holland to say that hi: 
rooms at Carlton House, as shown by Pyne, were 
fully equal to the reception of the finest French work 
yet never lost the essentially domestic quality of a1 
English home, howbeit of a prince. 

Though in this library Holland was working 
in a subdued key, there is a delicacy of inventior 
and finish that cannot be quite paralleled in the work 
of any other architect of his epoch. In the book- 
shelves he has used the lion mask and lotus leaf 
with a restraint unknown to Regency designers, 
while along the entablature of the cases is carried 
an exquisite running pattern of Greek foliage. The 
composition of the chimneypiece is distinctly French 
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--the shelf low, the surround plastic in form, and the angles 
supported on bronze balusters. It may well be an importa- 
tion, as were the French chimneypieces at Althorp and Carlton 
House supplied by Devall. 

On the sketches for the room already referred to Holland 
noted that the bookcases were to be painted white “ to match 
the rest of the room,” the glasses and the gryphon reliefs over 
them gilt, with pink margins. The rest of the room is to-day 
coloured in two shades of buff, with white ornaments, and 
the skirting marbled grey to match the slabs of the commodes. 
In the latter (Fig. 1) should be observed the tall doors at the 
sides for the reception of folios. 

In the illustration of the hall (Fig. 2) we are looking at 
the old front door, now disused. In treatment the room is 
quite French in its rich simplicity, the treatment of the door 
architraves and super-ports, and type of boxed draperies round 
the former front door. The “ super-ports”’ are a feature of 
the Southill decoration, and struck Mr. Johnes, who told his 
sister that they had been done at great expense. Those in the 
hall are casts in plaster of naturalistic groups of animals, by 
George Garrard, Whitbread’s especial protégé, who worked 
with equal facility in the round or in oils. In the drawing-room 
and boudoir the super-ports are equally naturalistic, but painted, 
by Sawrey Gilpin. The west gallery is entirely decorated with 
Garrard’s plaster models of prize bulls, sheep, etc. The way 
in which these naturalistic testimonies to the squire’s sound 
eye for the points 
of a heifer have 
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7—THE DINING-ROOM: PALE GREEN 
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8—PLAN OF THE’ HOUSE AS LEFT BY HOLLAND. 
A, Biiliard room, and B, breakfast room are now combined as entrance hall ; Cc, library ; D, gallery ; 
E, R, V, colonnades; F, hall; G, ante-room; H, eating-room; J, passage; K, drawing-room ; 
M, principal stairs ; Q, gallery ; T, Mrs. Whitbread’s room ; U, boudoir. 
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WALLS AND PORPHYRY PANELS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


exceptionally realistic sculptures as Rossi’s “ British Heavy- 
weight Champion.” Arthur Young, Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture, had toured the country with one eye on ploughs 
and the other on paintings. In fact, to the country gentleman, 
agriculture, sport and art were undifferentiated parts of a 
single enjoyable whole, which whole was country life. 

The mahogany furniture consists of hall chairs, settee, 
sideboards and semicircular tables, which, if not all of a set, 
are all closely related. The solid backs to chairs and settee 
are enriched with drapery festoons, and the front rails are fluted 
and studded with rosettes. The type is one that was general 
for many years, but these pieces date from circa 1780, and may 
have been bought when Samuel Whitbread II married. 

Among the pictures is a rough portrait of John Howard, 
the close friend of Samuel I and one of the heroes of Bedford- 
shire. Beneath it are the lines from Thomson : 

Can we forget the Generous Man 
Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive sought 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. 
The connection between the great prison reformer and Samuel 
Whitbread is a romance in itself. They were both born in 
the seventeen-twenties, and the children first met when Howard’s 
tather sent his motherless and ailing child of three to be brought 
up on a farm he owned at Cardington. There his playmates 
were the eight little Whitbreads at the adjoining farm, of whom 
one of the youngest was Sam. Though John Howard grew 
up to a comfort- 
able estate, and 


. Sam, the yeo- 





man’s son, be- 
came a ’prentice 
in a brewery, the 
boys remained 
life-long friends. 
Years afterwards, 
when Sam _ was 
an old man, he 
would call his fav- 
ourite daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon of 
Stocks, near 
Tring, to his 
fireside in the 
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Copyright. 9.—THE EAST GALLERY. “COUNTRY LIFE." 

















Copyright. 10.—ROSEWOOD CHIFFONIER, circa 1800. “CL 
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window closet at Bedwell, and tell her of those early 
days. She wrote: 


In the early part of his trade, he sat up four nights in a 
week by his brewhouse copper, refreshed himself by 

washing plentifully with cold water and a clean shirt, and 
when the state of the boiling permitted his quitting, retired 
for two hours to his closet reading the Scriptures and 
devotional exercises. When the rest of the world wer 
asleep he entered on the worldly business of the day, neve 

anyways suffering the Sabbath to be broken into either i: 
his country house or yard, by travelling or dissipation 
His papers of Reflections at 70 bespeak his feelings. 

To follow his daily life, those who saw him with hi 

children would have supposed he had nothing else to d 

but attend them—those who knew him in his Brewhous 

Yard and Counting House only thought he had his trad 

as his first and last object . . . or in his country hous 

at Bedwell, that he had been brought up to the then rar 

but now fashionable life of an active and tasteful countr 

gentleman. 


In Parliament, which he entered in 1768, th: 
elder Whitbread was a reforming Tory, and is sai: 
to have been really the first man who drew Pitt’ 
attention to a reform of the slave trade, although h: 
resigned its conduct into what he called abler hands, 
The idea of reform probably emanated from Howard. 
who had helped Sam to get the controlling interes 

















11.—THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE. 


in the brewery and was his constant fellow. Howard 
in 1773, although a Dissenter, served his turn as 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, and in this capacity 
inspected the county gaol. The evils that he there 
for the first time saw led him to devote the rest of 
his life to an unremitting apostolate for their remedy, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe 
During his lifetime Burke alluded to his work in 
sonorous periods : 

He has visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness 
of palaces, nor the stateliness of temples: not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur 
nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art, not tc 
collect medals, nor to collate manuscripts, but to dive intc 
the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infections of 
hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain. T« 
take the gauges and dimensions of misery, depression and 
contempt, to remember the forgotten, to attend the neglected 
to visit the forsaken, and to compose and collate the distress 
of all men in all countries. It was a voyage of discovery 
a circumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit of his 
labour is felt more or less in every country. 

Howard died at Kherson in South Russia in 1790, 
a martyr to his quixotry. Meanwhile Samue! 
Whitbread was enquiring into a particular abuse in 
hospitals—the turning away of incurables. At first 
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he was incredulous when, at breakfast 
at Bedwell, a message was brought 
from a beggar, dumb from cancer in 
the tongue, who had been so turned 
away. Enquiry verified this grisly fact, 
and eventually Whitbread endowed a 
ward at the Middlesex Hospital for the 
reception of hopeless cases and the 
study of their disease. 

Mr. Johnes thought the dining- 
room a gloomy room. As it faces 
north, is rather low for its area, and is 
painted green and porphyry colour, 
there is an agreeable sombreness about 
it. The decorative scheme—of bands 
of vine trails on a porphyry ground— 
is unusual, as is the rounding of the 
angles in the bow window. The 
peculiar moulding of the frieze, con- 
sisting of things like pineapples framed 
in acanthus leaves, had been previously 
use’ by Holland for the drawing-room 
at Carlton House. Except for a pair of 
mas ive mahogany armchairs, all the 
furr ture is of the period. ‘The chan- 
deli r is an early example of the enclosed 
typ) and is, no doubt, contemporary. 
Abcve one of the leonine mahogany 
side oards is one of the numerous 
poricaits of Samuel Whitbread the 
you iger, this one by Opie (Fig. 5). 

A singularity about the fine maho- 
gan doors to the hall (Fig. 4), which 
is common to all the double doors at 
Sou hill, is the use of a single handle 
in pace of the two that are customary 
for symmetry. Here the super-port, 
above the delicately moulded archi- 
trave, is a very Pompeian device of 
ions and a vase. Flanking the door 
is « remarkably fine pair of pieces—a 
clock and a barometer (Fig. 6)—in 
cases of the finest Louis Seize manufac- 
ture. The treatment of the pieces differs 
in detail, but each has its dial sur- 
mounted by a finely conceived figure in 
ormolu—the clock Apollo, the barometer 
Urania—and supported by an eagle 
from whose bill hang intricate ormolu 
festoons. ‘The amboyna case is flanked 
by slender, exquisitely chased balusters 
culminating in female terms. In the 
vase is an octagonal panel in cast bronze 
representing a mythological scene, 
framed in delicate ormolu. The move- 
ments of the clock are by Robert Robin 
of Paris (1742-99), ‘‘ horlogier de la 
reine.” The barometer, the glass front 
of which is engraved with the readings 
of the mercury tube attached, by Mossy 
or Massy. The ormolu candelabra of 
the cases are practically identical to 
work on a table signed by Goutiére in 
the Mobilier. 

Between the dining-rocm and the 
drawing-room, which occupies the corre- 
sponding south half of the centre block, 
a passage links up the two galleries. 
the entrance hall and the staircase. The 
latter (Fig. 11) is characteristically un- 
obtrusive, being calculated to take up 
the minimum of space. Nevertheless, 
the treatment of the passage arcading 
at its foot is most satisfactory. The 
walls are hung with views of Medi- 
terranean ports, which belonged to the 
sei-faring Byngs. 

The east gallery (Figs. 9 and 10), 
wich looks out through three windows 
or to the loggia, is painted white and a 
pele lilac, which shows up the delicate 
m delling of its surfaces. The hanging 
lanps are reproductions of one, no doubt 
ccitemporary, that was found in the 
hc use. Boydell prints in old gilt frames, 
ard painted chairs contribute to the 
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12.—MRS. WHITBREAD’S BEDROOM. 
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13.—THE YELLOW BEDROOM. 
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14.—THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 
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general daintiness of the gallery. Between the windows is a 
pair of rosewood chiffoniers (Fig. 10) with carved and gilt 
wooden legs, of the type found on other furniture supplied, 
as has been suggested in another article, by Marsh and Tatham. 

In point of fact, this gallery is quite new, having been 
reconstructed after the fire of March, 1928, which began in an 
adjoining room and was, mercifully, confined to this narrow 
waist of the house. Nothing of great interest was lost in the 
fire—the staff, in the absence of their master and mistress, 
acting with promptitude and presence of mind. Mr. Johnes 
complained to his sister that his bedroom, which was 


THE HORSE THAT 


ERBERT 

HASELTINE, 

an exhibition 

of whose 

animal — sculp- 
ture is open at Messrs. 
Knoedler’s till August 
gth, is still compara- 
tively little known in 
Engiand. His work is 
represented in the 
Luxembourg and in the 
Metropolitan Gallery, 
New York, but, in com- 
mon with the old 
English sporting artists, 
he has nothing in a 
London gallery. By 
birth an American, he 
has spent most of his 
life in France, having 
studied both painting 
and sculpture under 
Aimé Morot. He soon 
abandoned the former 
and concentrated on 
sculpture, in which he 
may be said to have 
evolved his own technique. He first exhibited in the Salon 
of 1906 a bronze polo group, a class of subject that he subse- 
quently returned to, and in which he has done some of his most 
delightful work. His progress may be divided into three 
categories. His early work—up till the War—was predominantly 
pictorial, showing the influence of his master and, more remotely, 
of Rodin, and represented in this exhibition by the pathetic 
“Les Revenants”’—a string of exhausted transport horses 
returning from the front. Since the War his work has shown 
an increasing tendency to stylisation, not uninfluenced by 
early Chinese animal sculpture of the T’ang period. Though 
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furnished with chintz, was, if anything, too fine. The bed. 
rooms—though a hedonist age finds no bedroom “ too fine” 
—are still one of the most delightful features of Southill, 
and contain many relics of the Byng period—such as the fine 
mahogany bedstead with painted tester, and the fretwork 
hanging shelves beside it. Mrs. Whitbread’s room, in the 
east pavilion, is lower than those in the main block. A 
modern dressing-table has been cleverly fashioned out of ‘wo 
mahogany pedestals and some plate glass (Fig. 12). This fitt ng 
is flanked by a pair of fine chests of drawers with trellisw ork 
tops in a Gothic taste CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


NEIGHED 


the static, simpli! ed 
models of draught 
horses and cattle in 
this exhibition show 
this tendency filly 
developed, the model 
of the Indian _pala:in 
Jam Shri Rawal)i, 
though among his m»st 
recent works, shows t rat 
he has not yet entirely 
resolved the claims of 
naturalism versus styli- 
sation. The horse is 
as stylised as a ‘T’eng 
horse, but the mounted 
figure, even in the small 
model of what will be 
completed on the 
heroic scale, seems 
somewhat undecided. 
It is his most ambitious 
work, putting his sculp- 
tural powers to the 
highest test, and it would 
probably be improved 
greatly if he can further 
simplify the figure, re- 
lating it more intelligibly to the horse. In his cattle sculpture, 
however, particularly those in stone, he has reached an almost 
perfect synthesis between fact and form—translating a pig, for 
instance, into sculptural form without losing anything of its 
piggishness. ‘The sculptor with whose work his may be most 
aptly compared is the veteran French animal sculptor, Pompon. 

The latter, little known over here, is justly popular in 
Paris since his bursting into fame, at a mature age, with his 
‘Polar Bear.’’ Pompon severely stylises his work till it resemb'es 
the Egyptian. Haseltine, though his work shows a_ notable 
advance towards stylisation, is primarily a lover of animals 
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MIDDLE WHITE SOW. 
Burgundy Stone. 


3 they are, with an extraordinary 
ympathy for their natures. And, 
4 addition, he is an artist of fine 
sensibilities and a catholic taste, 
who studies the sculpture of Greece 
«ad of China as well as of Egypt. 
‘he first people whose opinions he 
considers are the breeders, with 
1eir criticisms of the rightness of 
is modelling. The art critic, with 
is talk about sculptural qualities, 
iakes second place. Generally, the 
>quirements of good art and good 
reeding are the same, as in the 
case of the magnificent Hereford 
ull in this exhibition. But to 
«chieve this desirable end a sculptor 
has to have knowledge of his 
subject as well as knowledge of the 
essentials of his art. 

The noble “‘ Suffolk Punch,” 
exhibited both in patinated bronze 
and in rosy Burgundy stone, dis- 
plays Haseltine’s dual understand- 
ing very well. It is impossible not 
to be moved by the vitality of the 
sculpture, but this proceeds from 
the natural splendour of the beast. 
The most interesting work for the 
horse lover is, perhaps, the ideal 
thoroughbred—a composite model 
from a number of horses, selecting 
the best points of each. The result 
is what breeders are always hoping 
to find, but never do—a graceful 
head, light, well shaped body and 
big bones. 

The outstanding feature of the 
exhibition is the model for the 
memorial to be erected at Jamnagar 
by H.H. the Maharajah (Ranjit 
Singhi) to the founder of his house, 





THOROUGHBRED HORSE 


Composite Type 
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MODEL OF STATUE OF JAM SHRI 


RAWALIJI. 
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MIDDLE WHITE BOAR. 


Bronze. 


the Maharajadhiraj Jam Shri 
Rawalji. ‘The mounted figure is 
to be of heroic size and to stand on 
a pedestal, designed by Sir E. 
Lutyens, in a lake. Jam Shri 
Rawalji is represented as a lithe 
warrior, fully armed, seated on a 
horse of the Kathiawar breed, such 
as he will have ridden, and of 
which the Maharajah has a stud. 
The sculptor spent some time in 
Jamnagar, modelling and sketching 
and photographing, and when he 
took his leave hinted his regret 
that the rest of the work would 
have to be done far away in Paris, 
without hope of checking his notes 
from an original Kathiawar horse. 
Before he had long been back, 
however, the best stallion in 
Jamnagar arrived at the studio, and 
Haseltine immediately began his 
head, full size—a peculiarity of 
which is the inward curving points 
of the ears. Then he had to leave 
off work for some months owing 
to illness. On the first day that 
he began work again, the head was 
uncovered and the stallion was led 
in. As soon as he saw the head, 
the horse walked up to it, arched 
his neck, and let oui a resounding 
neigh. He did it again on another 
day before witnesses. 

Thus there is ample proof 
that Haseltine’s sculpture satisfies 
not only breeders and artists, but 
many animals themselves. At least 
once, however, it has met with 
severe criticism, as when a cham- 
pion bullock kicked his statue off 
the bench. Cc. B. 





“SERGEANT MURPHY.” 
Portrait Study in bronze. 
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AN ADVENTURE 


Sudan Sand, by Stella Court Treatt, F.R.G.s. (Harrap, 15s.) 
HIS most entertaining book might be called the 
scenario of a scenario. For in it Mrs. Court Treatt 
tells how she and her husband, Major Court Treatt, 
and her brother, Mr. Erroll Hinds, made, among the 
natives of the Sudan, that wonderful film ‘‘ Stampede.” 
Those who saw the film will need no further inducement to 
read the book. Those who missed the film will find the book 
nearly as lively an entertainment. 

The “location” chosen for the film was in the country 
of the Baggara Arabs of the Sudan—a remote spot called Buram, 
about six hundred miles south-west from Khartoum. It had 
some of the desiderata of the film makers, including plenty of 
forest, natives, lions and leopards ; and they decided, as Mrs. 
Court Treatt noted in her diary, that the necessary river could 
be made! What is a mere river to a film producer ? 

Getting the party and the necessary impedimenta from the 
coast to the location was an adventure in itself. ‘The transport 
was a motor lorry, which carried eleven people as well as an 
enormous load of gear. Some idea of the difficulties of the 
road—or rather no road—may be gathered from Mrs. Court 
Treatt’s remark that one camp was made after an extremely 
successful day—‘‘ Only one tyre had burst and the going had 
not been unduly wet.’ On less fortunate days the lorry stuck 
up to the axles in quicksand bogs, or had to force a way 
through almost impenetrable thorn 
bushes—with consequent damage to 
the travellers. Motorists will ache with 
sympathy over the descriptions of some 
parts of the journey : 

I feel that I must again remark that 
our mileage was not great yesterday. We 
did one mile in all. : The country 
is just a succession of quicksand pits. They 
look perfectly normal on the top, but as 
soon as the car gets on to them down she 
sinks to the axles. This time I believe the 
car is smashed. We drove into a bad hole, 
and she simply tipped over on to her side, 
cutting through the crust and down into the 
mud as if it were butter. 

_ To-day has been a rough day, 
plugging through heavy sand all day in 
bottom gear. The engine, of course, gets 
like a furnace with this work, and sends the 
temperature up in the car. It is like sitting 
in front of a hot gas fire on a sweltering day. 
The temperature varies between go and 120 
in the car. The grinding of that 
bottom gear after a while gets into the very 
heart of your nerves. 

But at last they were “on loca- 
tion” for the film—and tackling the 
problems peculiar to the film maker. 
The principal problem was finding 
natives who would film well and could 
be taught to act. It was easier to 
collect the livestock required : 

At the moment we have two leopards— 
they will be pretty fierce before much 
longer and then heaven help the chickens !— 
two cheetahs, four gazelles, two ant bears, a mother-goat, a monkey, a 
polecat, a night ape, two hawks, four ibises, two porcupines, a tortoise, 
a rabbit, four liggavans (large lizards) and two more civet kittens 
which are being wet nursed ! 

When, out of thirty ‘‘ possibles”” for the principal parts, 
two fine Arab men were engaged as “ leads,”’ ‘‘ We had to pay 
300 piastres to each for their beards, which must be shaved off 
before they will suit the parts!’’ And to these preliminary 
troubles in selecting the cast there were added presently the 
troubles of temperament. Apparently the Arab girl, engaged 
as an actress, becomes as temperamental as any “star” of 
Hollywood : 

Fatma, the leading lady, was a little devil. She was an awfully 
alive creature, though, and very often knew far more than she pretended 
to. She liked to show off before the others, and it was then that I 
felt I would have liked to spank her. She must have possessed that 
awful quality the ‘“‘stars’’ call ‘“‘temperament’’! She and all the 
others were very trying at times. 

This is the sort of thing that often happened just as we 
were going to ‘“‘shoot.”” Somebody would come walking into the 
picture with a cheap walking stick—something that had found its way 
right down there from Khartoum! Or another inspired and imagina- 
tive idiot would come wearing my old cast-off helmet or something 
equally grotesque and maddening. Fatma delighted in chang- 
ing her bangles and rearranging her garments, and even.adding some 
or taking others off, in between scenes which were supposed to be of 
the same time and action. 


And once the whole venture nearly ended in terrible disaster, 
when flash powder exploded in Major Court Treatt’s face and 
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almost blinded him. But careful treatment saved his sigh: 
and enabled him to see in time the wonderful film that was th: 
reward of all the hardships and adventures so racily describec 
by his wife. i. 

Lord Balfour: A Memory, by Sir Ian Malcolm. (Macmillan 

7s. 6d.) 

THIS affectionate sketch of Lord Balfour by a devoted private secretary 
is like a precious stone with many facets, which radiate brilliant colours 
all different and all dazzling. Yet, by their very dazzle, they prevent 
our eyes from seeing the true colour of the central flame. Therefore 
to the writer of this review—a late-comer to the ranks of those whx 
were proud to serve ‘‘ A. J. B.”—Sir Ian Malcolm’s book seems more 
certain to give a truer picture of the man himself than any subsequent 
and more weighty “ Life’ could do, even were it to be written by 
“A.J. B.’s”? own hand. Every facet of his intellectual activity flooded 
the darkest subject with its light, while his own “ inner light ”’ lay ever 
carefully shrouded from the sight of all. Bimetallism or biology 
tariffs, treaties and creeds hid no secret once his gaze and speech 
had illumined them—but the emotions of his fellow-men, they alone 
lay unreflected in the cool crystal of his regard. Men of his own Lowland 
Scot temperament he could understand and trust, men in whose motives 
reason always outweighed sentiment. But men’s emotion, even o! 
the noblest kind, he distrusted as the plague itself. ‘“‘ A very bad man 
that !’’ was his comment upon one of the most notoriously honest of 
foreign statesmen, simply because that statesman’s policy, though 
ultimately proved right, did not at first sight bear the stamp of common- 
sense. ‘Talleyrand’s ‘‘ surtout, pas trop de zéle!”’ might well have 
been the motto of “‘ A. J. B.,’’ compared though he was by M. Clemen- 
ceau with Richelieu. Except that Richelieu was a soldier in a cardinal’s 
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From “ Sudan Sand.” 


robe and “A. J. B.”’ was singularly unlike a soldier, the comparison 
remains essentially just in regard to the absolute detachment of both from 
human emotions for the sake of the service of the State. Each of them 
in working for the State was rightly ruthless. Richelieu, in his death-bed 
confession, in spite of La Rochelle, Cinq-Mars and all the executions, 
could honestly say, ‘‘ My only enemies were the enemies of the State,” 
and “A. J. B’s’”’ only enemies were those in Ireland who called the 
erstwhile “‘ damned lily ” ‘‘ bloody Balfour,’? while with less hatred 
they respected him as they did the Lord Protector! The writer was 
once telling “‘ A. J. B.”’ of an intended visit to a Mediterranean seaside 
town, to which he replied, ‘‘ Oh! they tried to shoot me there once ! ” 
and this in a more level tone of voice than if there he had lost his 
luggage! ‘‘ Piince Arthur” most definitely had not “‘ the common 
touch,” and was in consequence a greater prince in thought than in 
action. His most representative memorials are the two fruits of his 
Olympian mind which are now indispensable organs of our Constitution, 
the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. About these he truly cared. Had he, how- 
ever, deep feeling, carefully veiled from view? Only his brother can 
know. Oz: is the secret merely ‘ low vitality’? To such a point Sir 
Ian Malcolm brings us, and Time alone can, perhaps, give us the 
answer. ALAN GRAHAM. 
Miss Mole, by E. H. Young. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

IF deep understanding and brilliant portrayal of character, a charming 
story and a perfect sympathy with imperfect human nature can guarantee 
the success of a novel, Miss Mole should be one of the outstanding books 
of the year. Hannah Mole herself, housekeeper to the Rev. Robert 
Corder, nearly forty, thin and plain, but with a due pride in her beautiful 
feet and her ready wit, is so much a personality that I am a little loth 
to refer to Miss Young as her creator. She has convinced me that 
Hannah is and that I know her, and can an author do more? Fib 
and scheme as she may, there is a fundamental truth and loveliness in 
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Hannah’s mind which would make me proud to rank her as one of 
my friends. But the less important characters are often excellent, 
too : Ethel, who shows too much of the whites of her eyes and is likened 
by Hannah to a timid colt; Robert Corrder—a wonderful portrait, 
in full detail ; and many, such as Mrs. Gibson, who are hardly indicated 
by more than one convincing line. It is a matter of interest that in these 
days of sex and shocker a story which is chiefly concerned with the 
daily lives of very -middle-class and generally respectable people and 
with there love affairs which are hardly more than touched in—though 
by a hand that knows the pigment with which it is dealing—should 
prove so remarkable, so absorbing, so entirely satisfying. Character 
as the novelist’s main concern has never been more triumphantly 
vindicated than by Miss Mole—I mean Miss Young, of course. This 
is a book in a thousand. Ss. 





Lawn Tennis. Its Principles and Practice, by A. Wallis Myers. 
(Seeley Service, 12s. 6d. net.) 
THE Lonsdale Library sets out to perform for this generation what 
the Badminton did for the last, and very well is it fulfilling its function. 
The present volume on Lawn Tennis is most ably compiled, containing 
not only a very complete guide to modern methods, but also demonstrating 
in a very interesting way the evolution of the game from its somewhat 
fantastic Victorian emergence as a lawn pastime to the highly skilled, 
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strenuous, scientific sport it has become to-day. The great game of 
tennis has now no reason to be contemptuous of its young foster- 
brother, for if not of quite the same complication, the present game 
requires, at least for championship form, every bit as much skill, 
strength, tactics, knowledge of angles and balance, with the addition 
of even greater speed of foot. Every such point in the game is well 
handled in this volume, which Mr. A. Wallis Myers is so competent 
to compile, and the book should be in the hands of every player, whether 
champion or mere beginner, as a real authority on the game. 


We regret that the reviewer of “‘ Dostoyevsky’s Letters to his 
Wife”’ referred to them as edited by Prince Mirsky. The correct 
announcement should have been: “translated from the Russian by 
Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie with an introductian by Prince 
Mirsky.” 

A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

To Return TO ALL Tuat, by Alfred Percival Graves (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Diary oF Lapy Mary Hosy, 1599-1605, edited by Dorothy M. Meads 
(Routledge, 15s.). Fiction—CastLe Gay, by John Buchan (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.); Rosrz Anstey, by Ronald Fraser (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; THE 
STREET PAVED WITH WATER, by Almey St. John Adcock (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 


WHY ARE THEY BETTER? 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


'MITATION is the sincerest form of flattery, and having 

been knocked into the middle of the ensuing week by 
| American golfers, we are now all hard at work trying to 
| be as like them as we can. Only last week I was playing 

with one of the best of our younger golfers who told me 
t! at he—or somebody else—was shooting very good golf until 
h was trapped at a certain hole and then three-putted. 

Anybody can talk about three-putting; it is almost as 
sy as doing it, but really serious persons do not confine them- 
ives to that; they are all busily discovering exactly why it 
that the Americans play better than we do. I have listened 
ith a patient interest to a good many of their expositions, 
and am surprised, on reckoning them up, to find how many 
catirely different ones I have heard. ‘Those, of course, who 
can claim the greater respect from their listeners are the people 
who have actually had a word or two of wisdom straight from 
the lips of Mr. Bobby Jones himself. One of them at Sunning- 
dale last week-end quoted the great man as saying what | imagine 
is perfectly true, that nearly all British golfers hit the ball too 
soon. He proceeded to give a demonstration of what Mr. 
Jones said we ought to do by letting the club “ flop” gently 
some way on its downward course and then lashing suddenly 
out. As his audience were hardly prepared for what he was 
going to do, we only just escaped destruction of the ankles. 
I write flippantly, but I have no doubt he was right, and it is 
the most conspicuous feature of Mr. Jones’s style that he appears 
to be down, firmly planted on his left heel and ready to hit 
the ball hours before he begins to think of hitting it. One can 
see this best on a slow-motion film, and having once noticed 
it, one sees it every time in watching the living original. 

Another member of the party had been told by the champion 
that the only thing that was wrong with his swing was that he 
did not get his left hip out of the way quickly enough, and 
perhaps this was another way of telling him not to hit too soon 
since it meant that he was to be ready in the hitting attitude 
before he began to hit. 

I now come to those who have formed their own theories 
by observation. One comparatively aged Scotsman and a very 
fine golfer, certainly not given to wild statements, declared that 
the great difference between us and the Americans was that 
they “‘ broke’ their wrists sooner and more conspicuously. 
He had been out trying it in the dusk and had hit the most 
astounding iron shots with absurdly little effort. I wonder 
if he is still at it; I hope he has not really and truly broken 
his venerable wrists in the attempt. I was the more impressed 
by his remarks because almost at the same moment a good 
and studious young golfer had said the very same thing. His 
researches have, however, since penetrated deeper. He asked 
me at Sunningdale if I remembered what he had said at Hoylake, 
and I answered as proudly as a little boy giving the right answer 
in class, “‘ O yes, you said it was that they broke their wrists 
sooner.” Alas! it was the right answer no longer; he has 
10w discovered the real secret, which is that the first movement 
of the Americans’ swing is to tuck the right elbow into the 
side, and after that it does not matter what happens, the right 
elbow can disport itself as it pleases and the swing is easily 
‘“‘ grooved.” Since this discovery he said he had driven every 
ball as straight as an arrow. It was an unfortunate circumstance 
that from his next tee shot the ball flew into the heart of a 
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young Christmas tree, but these things will happen and, in 
fact, [ am again being guilty of a contemptible levity ; that 
one shot was the exception to prove the rule that he was driving 
magnificently right through the week-end’s golf. 

Another earnest friend of mine declares that the great 
point of the Americans’ method is that they all bring the club 
down in the same way. We, he says, try to take it up properly 
and then, in popular language, let it rip; but the Americans 
take just as much trouble in bringing it down, and go on bringing 
it down, till they end poised in a chaste and classical follow 
through. On the evening of the day on which he made this 
discovery he finished like a Greek statue with every shot, and 
I am really afraid to say what was the score in which he came 
home at Prince’s. 

Finally, there was one at Sunningdale who was in the 
middle of the third complete reformation of his swing which 
he has attempted, this one being, of course, on American lines. 
These reformations are, as a rule, perceptible only by the 
reformed character. His obtuse friends only perceive ‘‘ Old 
So-and-So’s lurch—you could tell it a mile off.” I am bound to 
admit, however, that in this case there really was a change to 
be seen. The heroic man had actually altered his grip, and one 
could see with the naked eye that his left hand was no longer 
so far over the club nor his right hand so far underneath it. 
This was not all, however ; there was something else to be seen 
with the eye of faith. He declared, with a solemnity befitting 
the occasion, that the American swing was fundamentally 
different from ours in this, that we hit against a taut left side 
of the body and they hit against the right side. As to this, 
I can only answer in the sitting-on-the-fence method of a 
Greek chorus that they may, and, again, they may not. I think 
my friend must have been hitting against the wrong side with 
his first tee shot, for it was one of the most glorious slices ever 
seen ; neither am I sure that he was hitting against quite the 
right side with his first shot in the afternoon, because that was 
a quick hook hit off the string. Despite these offensive obser- 
vations, I feel the profoundest respect for him, and believe he 
will conquer it in the end and emerge radiant, an even more 
formidable golfer than he was before his conversion. 

And now let me recapitulate and see what are all the things 
that I have got to do in order to play like an American. I 
must begin by tucking my right elbow into my side and then 
break my wrist. Having got to the top of my swing, I must 
at once get my left hip out of the way ; then I must hit against 
my taut right side, taking particular pains not to do it too soon, 
and I must carry the club right through and finish in a beautiful 
attitude with my club over my left shoulder. Of course, I 
must go slowly back, with as much of Mr. Jones’s rhythm as 
possible, and while I am thinking about all these things I must 
not, whatever I do, forget to hit the ball: Where the ball 
will go I cannot think, but I am disposed to fancy that, wherever 
it goes, it will do so along the ground and not by the “all air 
route.” In the multitude of these counsellors I am sure there 
must be wisdom, but I doubt if they can all be right at the 
same time. I am afraid I am personally past praying for, 
but they are not, and, despite my flippancy, I envy and 
admire them. Fas est et ab hoste, etc.; if we could learn to 
imitate the Americans, we should certainly play a good deal 
better than we do now. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


THE SILLY SEASON AGAIN 


HE silly season has begun, having been ushered in 

by the following paragraph emanating from Paris: 

** M. Louis Verneuil, who has just given up the director- 

ship of the Théatre Edouard VII in Paris, has caused 

a sensation in dramatic circles by his prophecy that in 
ten years the theatre will have disappeared, and its place will 
be taken by the talkies. He says that it is a simple question 
of progress. Just as the motor car took the place of the hansom 
cab the talkies will take the place of the theatre. There is 
evidence of it already.” This brings up that old war-horse, 
plague spot, giant gooseberry, or whatever you like to call 
it—the state of the theatre. Everybody, apparently, agrees 
that the theatre is in a bad way, and the only point anybody 
seems to want to discuss is whether people who write in the 
newspapers should blurt out the fact or keep it quiet. Personally, 
I-am not quite satisfied as to the first part of the proposition. 
It seems to me that half the theatre is in an extraordinarily 
bad way and the other half in an extraordinarily good way. 
In other words, plays either catch on as they have never caught 
on before, or they fail as they have seldom failed before. Consider 
the quite phenomenal successes which have just come to an end 
or are about to do so. Good examples are ‘‘ Journey’s End,” 
“The Apple Cart,” ‘‘ The Calendar,” ‘‘ The Middle Watch ” 
and ‘A Warm Corner.” Consider the triumphant successes 
still running. Obvious examples are “‘A Night Like This,” 
“The Man in Possession,” ‘‘ Nine ‘Till Six,” ‘‘ The Way to 
Treat a Woman” and “On the Spot.” The age is moving 
to extremes. When a play has a success, it is a very, very 
good success. When it has a failure, that failure is more horrid 
than it used to be. 

It might, I think, be convenient to remind readers that 
the proportion of London’s seven million inhabitants which 
goes to the West End theatre in any one evening is ridiculously 
small. I have been to the trouble of ascertaining the seating 
capacity of all our London theatres. Before the newest theatres 
were built the exact number of seats in thirty-nine West End 
theatres was forty-five thousand, one hundred and ninety-nine. 
Add an approximate three thousand for the new theatres, 
and we get a seating capacity of forty-eight thousand only. 
Now, forty-eight thousand seats divided among seven million 
people means that there is only one seat in a West End theatre 
for each one hundred and forty-five persons in London. If 
you examine these figures, you will find that one seat per one 
hundred and forty-five persons is more than enough! ‘To 
begin with, we have got to allow for all the children under 
ten and for all the old men and women who are permanently 
attached to the chimney-corner. I suppose, at a moderate 
estimate, that this reduces our figure to one hundred. Now 
then, compute the number of persons out of every hundred 
in London who cannot afford to go to a West End theatre on 
any night of their lives except possibly Boxing Day and Bank 
Holidays. Again guessing, I should say that this includes 
three-quarters of the population of London, which brings my 
figures down from a hundred to twenty-five. Of those twenty- 
five persons at least five prefer to spend a fine evening in the 
country, playing lawn tennis, motoring or pillion-riding. Another 
five like dancing to a jazz band, and at least another ten prefer 
the cinema. That brings down our twenty-five to five. Out 
of these five, one is engaged in some sort of evening occupation. 
He may be a railway porter, taxi-driver, waiter, policeman, 
musician, or she may be a waitress or a cook. That brings us 
to four. Of those four one is a bookworm, or a concert-goer, 
or a wireless enthusiast, or a bridge-player. That brings us 
to three. Of these three, one prefers to go to the music-hall 
or his own suburban theatre—which brings us to two. Of 
these two, one does not like the theatre and will not be dragged 
into it on any pretext. This reduces us to one. Now, one- 
tenth of that one person has a sick headache or is bilious. Another 
tenth has some unavoidable engagement. Another tenth is 
lazy and just can’t be bothered. It is here that we approach 
the safety limit. If no more than three-tenths of that single 
playgoer is indisposed to visit the theatre all is well with the 
theatre, because a theatre which is seven-tenths full can afford 
to exist. It is when that seven-tenths drops to six, five, four 
and three-tenths that the theatre is declared to be in a bad way. 
So now you see how very small the margin is between a flourish- 
ing and an ailing theatre. At the best, no more than forty- 
eight thousand people can get into the theatres of London 
on any one evening. Seven-tenths—which enables the theatres 
to pay their way—is, roughly speaking, thirty-four thousand. 
Five-tenths, at which the theatres cease to pay their way, is 
twenty-four thousand. Therefore we get this position—that 





the difference between a state of prosperity in London theatre: 
and one which is not prosperity depends upon ten thousan 
people—a ridiculously small figure compared with a populatio: 
of seven millions. The whole point of the foregoing is to 
prove how few people in London are really interested in th: 
theatre, which is extraordinary when, judging from the gossip 
writers, you would imagine that the entire world of Londo: 
was absorbed in its theatre and in nothing else. Those reader: 
who have followed my boring statistics will remember tha 
I put the prosperous figure at seven-tenths of a full theatr 
and the disastrous figure at five-tenths. What is happenin, 
actually at the moment in London is something else: eithe 
houses are nine-and-a-half tenths full, or they cannot assembk 
two or even one tenth. Which brings me back to the poin 
that to-day plays are catching on more than ever they caugh 
on before, or less. Play producing has now become the perfec 
gamble. 

Are there people who think that film-producing is no‘ 
also a perfect gamble and deem that industry to be as steady 
as the Bank of England, the Rock of Gibraltar, or Mr. Bobby 
Jones’s golf? Bless the hearts of those innocent darlings 
The film industry was on the verge of bankruptcy when th¢ 
talkies saved the situation. But there is an uneasy feeling in 
Hollywood that the rescue has been only temporary. Wha 
is the matter with the film industry has been the frantic desire 
to go one better than its neighbours and also to stagger the 
public with promise of stunts and sensationalism such as they 
had never seen before. But there is a limit to extravagance 
of mind as of pocket. You cannot go on for ever telling the 
film public that it is going to be more staggered than it has 
ever been staggered before. One wet evening the public just 
turns round and says it hasn’t been staggered at all, and that 
is the end of that! The public, you see, can sup too full of 
film horrors and film magnificences. Nor can the film industry 
continue, speaking financially and not imaginatively, in its 
magnoperative and horrific escapades. The time comes when 
a quarter of a million supers are no more effective than three 
supers imaginatively employed ; and between a quarter of a 
million and a full million there is no difference except the cost. 
The industry, in snort, has made its stunts so expensive that 
it cannot improve upon or even continue them. In other 
words, the only hope for the films is the return to the simple 
pictures, the taste for which film producers have done all in 
their power to destroy. This film lavishness is paralleled 
in the theatre, which, since the War, has seen the disappearance 
of the theatre manager proper and the arrival of the gambler 
in play producing. These gamblers have been so reckless 
and so many that they have forced up the rents of theatres 
from something round about £100 a week to something between 
£400 and £500. The result is that the modest, well written, 
well acted, but unsensational play cannot be put on because 
nobody can afford to keep it going until the public has had 
time to recognise its sincerity. What is the result? The 
result is that half the theatres in London are full of blazing 
successes while the stages of the other half are blushing unseen 
behind closed doors. Sixteen theatres are closed at the moment. 
On the whole and taking a long view, it could be wished that 
these sixteen theatres were thirty, though thirty-five would 
be better. ‘There is only one way to break down the present 
system of profiteering in rentals, and that is for managers to 
refuse to come in at the price. Let the theatre remain empty 
for a time and rents must come down with a run, after which 
the theatre will be able to put on plays of serious, unsensational 
merit. Such a theatre will have nothing to fear from the bawlies. 
In the meantime it is uncommon hard upon the actors and 
actresses who, fuller than ever of vim and energy, find themselves 
forced to take what is euphemistically known as a rest. There 
is little to record in the current theatre except the two admirable 
revivals of Wilde’s two best comedies. ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest ” is very well done at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
while the same may be said of “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’ at the 
Everyman Theatre at Hampstead. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYSILL 


CyNnarA.—St. Fames’s. 
** Nothing succeeds like excess.’”-—Wilde’s Lord Illingworth. 
COcHRAN’sS 1930 REvuE.—London Pavilion. 
“You have a wonderful power of selection. It is quite a gift.”— 
Wilde’s Lady Caroline Pontefract. 
THE Way To Treat A WoMAN.—Duke of York’s. 
“The only way to treat a woman is to make love to her, if she is 
pretty, and to someone else, if she is plain.” —Wéilde’s Algernon 
Moncrieff. 
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GETTING RID OF STUMPS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sirn,—The cost involved in removing stumps 
of oaks after felling is a large item with which 
farmers and smalk landowners do not like 
to be faced, and, therefore, in many cases 
they leave the disintegration to years and to 
Nature, and this is a slow process. Within 
my own experience, after twelve years oaks 
are still as hard as iron, although there is some 
slight sign of rotting round the edges. I, 
therefore, made a series of experiments to 
ascertain whether one could not cheaply 
expedite rotting. 1 tried various re-agents, 
inorganic, organic, acid ard alkali, ard in the 
result found that a few pennyworths of dry 
caustic soda easily take first place, and would, 
within the course of a few months, do more to 
complete the dissolution of the stumps than 
a dozen years of nature. I tried application 
after boring heles, but found this was unneces- 
sary labour because of the peculiar action of 
the -austic. Sprinkling a thin coat over the 
surf.ce, preferably in damp weather, quickly 
opercd the timber along those lines which 
correspond to the splits or cracks to be seen 
in ‘.e trunks of trees which are generally 
refeived to as “shakes” in forestry. When 
thes. “‘ shakes”’ occur in a circular direction 
and show a separation of the “‘ year’ rings, 
they are known as “‘ring’”’ or “ cup ” shakes. 
Wh: 1 they occur in the direction of the radius, 
they are called ‘“‘star’’ shakes. These lines 
contin the softer and less lignified portion 
of t e year ring as well as the less lignified 
med illary rays of the wood, which are more 
read ly acted upon by the caustic soda, and 
hencs the extraordinary opening up of the 
split. The action is much the same as when 
the softer parts of a leaf boiled in caustic 
sod? become macerated away, leaving the 
harcer and lignified skeleton intact. After 
the irst application of caustic soda-has been 
allo\ed to do its work a further and somewhat 
heavier application is made, and this can be 
washed with water or left to rain to wash well 
into the open crack. We have found that 
within a few days of this second application 
one can easily kick off ‘“‘ chunks”’ of wood 
which previously were ‘“‘as hard as iron.” 
As caustic soda costs about {£12 per ton, or 
under 13d. a lb., it will be seen what a cheap 
method this is, and it has the further advantage 
of being so easy and foolproof in application — 
ALEXANDER DUCKHAM. 


JEALOUSY. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Here is a harrowing picture of jealousy. 
Worlgeborn Dawn, the dachshund, is pleading 
for a little attention while the two newly arrived 
Afghan hounds at Mrs. Harris’s_ kennel, 
Kunar of Zarni and Champion Bucknal, are 
being urged by their mistress to look their very 
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A CAIRN BY AN 


best while they are being photographed. He 
might have suffercd less if he had known he 
was going to be in the picture too.—H. 


A BUFF-BACKED HERON. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I venture to send you the following 
information, which may interest your readers. 
On Saturday, May 3rd, I had brought to my 
notice the existence of a strange bird which had 
been in the locality (near Godalming) for some 
fourteen days, its habit being to feed off the 
backs of cattle. After very careful enquiry, I 
discovered it to bea buff-backed heron, which I 
understand to be one of the very few ever found 
in England. The bird was in a very emaciated 
condition and undoubtedly died of starvation. 
I believe the bird to be a native of Spain, where 
it lives in the marshes—ADAM GORDON 


VANISHING WINDMILL.’’ 
To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—Ashurst windmill, which Mr. R. 
Thurston Hopkins so truly and feelingly 
described in “ The Vanishing Windmill”’ as 
““the oldest, saddest and yet most picturesque 
windmill in Sussex,” is, alas! no more. It 
collapsed in one of the great gales early this 
year (in February, I believe), leaving only the 
big wooden post standing on the brick piers. 
Villagers affirm that it ‘‘ went up (sic) in a ball 
of fire,’ which may indicate that it was struck 
by lightning. The aged miller ard his wife, 
who lived in a general shop opposite the mill 
for many years after its sails ceased to turn, 
both died within a few weeks of their veteran 
mill’s collapse —B. 
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ICELAND ROAD. 


**SUMMER IN ICELAND.’ 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—With reference to your article on Iceland 
and her millenary, in the Travel section of last 
week’s issue of COUNTRY LiFe, I think you may 
be interested in the accompanying photograph. 
It shows part of the 50-kilometre road from 
Reykjavik to Thingvellir. It shows one of the 
large stone cairns which have been erected at 
intervals on the roadside so that, even after a 
heavy fall of snow, the road can still be followed. 
—H. F. 

WOODCOCK AND DUNLIN WITH SIX 

YOUNG. 
To THE EpiITor. 

Sir,—The normal clutch of eggs for most 
species of waders is four. Exceptions occur, 
as in the stone curlew, courser and pratincole, 
where the normal clutch is two eggs. The 
dotterel, Kentish plover and _ oystercatcher 
have a normal clutch of three eggs, although 
each year I usually find one or two nests 
of oystercatchers with four eggs, while the 
golden plover, although normally four-egged, 
occasionally only lays three eggs for a first 
laying. The other species are usually four- 
egged, but larger clutches very occasionally 
occur. Out of hundreds of nests of lapwing 
examined I have only once seen a clutch of 
five eggs. This was on Rockcliffe Marsh, 
Cumberland, in 1929; while on Bengh Marsh, 
Cumberland, in 1924, I disturbed a dunlin 
from a brood of six voung, and in 1929 a 
friend of mine flushed a woodcock from a 
brood of six young in a ditch in a fir plantation 
near Floriston, Cumberland.—R. H. Brown. 





‘*THE IRON DUKE” AND “ DIZZIE.”’ 
To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—It has been my work and my pleasure 
for the past year to go through the papers of 
the Darby family of Shropshire. In addition 
to the letters of the five generations of devout 
Quakers and ingenious ironmasters, there are 
occasional notes of the time concerning other 
people who came into their story. Adelaide 
Darby, who lived in the middle of the last 
century, was particularly fond of anecdotes 
concerning the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Beaconsfield, and since two or three of these 
are not published in any of their biographies, 
I feel that they should be printed, for immediate 
pleasure and also for the benefit of any later 
biographers who may be seeking for new stories. 
The best of the anecdotes recalls the fact that 
old Lady Jersey ‘‘ meant to marry the Duke 
when Mrs. Arbuthnot died. When the Allied 
Sovereigns were in England Ly. Jersey wrote 
‘My dear Duke, I am informed that the 
Emperor Alexander is coming to see me. I 
beg of you to tell me how to receive him.’ 
The D. wrote ‘My dear Lady J. receive the 
Emperor as you wd. any private gentleman.’ 
She wrote My dear Duke thank you for yr. 
letter but you don’t know that the Emperor 
is in love with me. How am I to receive him. 
The D. replied My dear Lady J. Receive the 
Emperor as you would any of yr. other 
lovers.’’? Another note recalls Lady Forester, 
who was a neighbour of the Darbys in Shrop- 
shire. She “ played the Austrian Hymn and 
told us that the Duke of Wellington told her 
when he was at Vienna, after the Peace, he 
witnessed 150,000 soldiers or 200,000 she was 
not sure which, all sang that Hymn and on 
their knees. . . . The D. of Wellington 
invited Lady Forester when quite a girl, with 
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her father & mother, to Strathfieldsaye—this 
was, I think, after hearing her play at Trentham. 
The Duke asked her what she wd. like and 
she said the Tyrolese Minstrels, an expensive 
request, but the Duke had them down from 
London and they played and sang every night. 
Then they asked her if they might put down 
the Duke’s name as Patron of a Concert they 
were going to give. She said ‘ of yes, of course ’ 
and the Duke in London saw the great placards, 
with his name, and he made his lawyer write 
to the leader of the band to ask what it meant 
and he threatened an action. Miss Jervis [an 
intimate friend of the Duke in later life] went 
to explain and beg his pardon and all blew over.” 
Lady Forester was the mother of both Lady 
Chesterfield and Lady Bradford, the intimate 
friends of Disraeli. Hannah Darby wrote one 
day, after she had been walking in the garden 
with Lady Forester, to their mother, saying that 
*“ Lady Chesterfield was really flattered by 
D.’s attentions and his great ambition was to 
be in the world of great ladies. But the Canon 
and George Lord F. influenced her not to 
marry him, he had all the time been at Lady 
B.’s feet and when Ly. C. really dismissed 
him he was always at Weston and B. Sare. 
2 All this time, the affairs of the country 
were conducted by the Secretaries for D. was 
always at L. B.’s feet and on one occasion he 
took up a strawberry with the leaves and asked 
her if she wd. not like it. She put up her hand 
and laughed much pleased and he then said 
to Lady Newport ‘ It would look well on yr. 
fair head.’ She quietly said I wd. rather have 
them in my mouth.’’—HEcTor BOLiTHO. 
A SUMMER PARTNERSHIP. 
To THE EpIrTor. 

S1r,—I watched, the other day, two horses in 
the hot weather keeping the flies from each 
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ALLIES AGAINST THE FLIES. 


other’s faces with their tails. That is, perhaps, 
a tolerably familiar sight, but my photograph 
shows something less common—a chicken and 
a cow working in partnership to their mutual 
advantage. The chicken is enjoying a good meal 
from the flies round the head of the cow, 
which is quite prepared to entertain the fowl as 
a guest in return for the relief it is giving from 
the plague of winged insects. As I turned from 
taking the picture I was much amused to 
hear the remark of a farmer who had been 
watching me: ‘‘ Whatever did ’ee take that 
for? I’ve seen un do that scores of times!” 
Further proof of familiarity breeding con- 
tempt !—M. L. HAsELGROVE. 
QUAINT CHURCH NOTICES AT 
WALPOLE. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—‘ M. W.” will, perhaps, be interested 
to learn that at Stoke Albany, and at Byfield, 
Northants, are notices in the porch admonishing 
*““men to scrape their shoes and the women 
to take off their pattens before they enter this 
church.”’—H. E. BELCHER. 


THE YELLOWHAMMER’S 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—Never yet have I succeeded in hearing 
anything that, with imagination stretched to 
breaking point, could have any reference what- 
soever to bread and cheese, or a complaint as 
to the meagre quantity of the one or the entire 
lack of the other from the song of the yellow- 
hammer. The woodpigeon’s insidious sugges- 
tion to the guilty conscience of ‘‘ Taffy” is 
there for all to hear, whether ‘‘ Taffies ” or 
not, with the accent on the reiterated “‘ take 
tevo.”” But what I have heard this year in 
the Surrey hills is a jubilant trill broken 
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suddenly and_ ending 
with the words “prie 
Dieu,” clear as crystal, with 
r’’ well rolled out, the 
words caught up and echoed 
from branch to branch, inter- 
twined into a natural and 
perfect fugue. Much was 
written last year about the 
birds’ morning song. of 
praise, but this song is heard 
throughout the day till fall 
of night, and as my pen runs 
I hear it above the rustling 
leaves and the gentle soughing 
of the wind in the pines as 
it sweeps up the valley, like 
the wash of distant waves ; 
Nature’s symphony dedicated 
to the Nameless, of a thou- 
sand names, on the yellow- 
hammer’s theme “Prie 
Dieu.’’—CLatrE GAUDET. 


A PRESENT TO 

GEORGE. 

To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—I send a photograph of 
the model of a Tudor battle- 
ship carried out by the staff 
and students of the Hastings Municipal Art 
School and presented by the town to H.R.H. 
Prince George when he visited it at the end 
of last month. I hope you may care to 
reproduce it.—E. DEucnars. 


LONG DO BIRDS LIVE? 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The age of birds is a difficult thing 
to determine, and although the ringing of 
nestlings has given us some figures, the scheme 
of marking birds thus has not been in vogue 
long enough to get long ages. Three birds 
which I marked myself with rings and 1ecovered 
recently give us some idea as to how long 
birds may live. A black-headed gull was 
recovered this year in the Cumberland gullery 
where I marked it as a chick in 1910, which 
makes the bird practically twenty years of 
age. A fourteen year old shag or green 
cormorant which I marked as a nestling on 
the Island of Menewethen, one of the Scilly 
group, with ring No. 5056, on June 28th, 
1914, Was reported by the acting British 
Consul from the port of Brest, France, as 
recovered cn November 6th, 1928, making 
the bird practically fourteen and a half years 
old. A shelduck was shot on Walney Island, 
North Lancashire, on January 27th this year 
wearing ring No. 37608, showing that it was 
one of a brood of ducklings which I marked 
at Ainsdale in South Lancashire on June 28th, 
1920, being nine and a half years old.— 
H. W. Rosrinson. 


THE OLD CITY MILL AT WINCHESTER. 
To THE EDITor. 

Str,—Though the property of the city fiom 

the middle of the sixteenth to early in the 


nineteenth century, this mill originally belonged 
to an ecclesiastical body, the Priory of Whenode, 
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A MODEL OF A TUDOR BATTLESHIP. 


and stood in the soke, the area of the Lish »p’s 
jurisdiction, outside the city walls. The fortunes 
of the city had been in low water for some t me, 
and on the petition of the citizens to the Crown 
for relief Edward VI granted them, in the last 
year of his reign, lands that had come into the 
hands of his father at the suppression of the 
monasteries, of which the possessions of the 
Priory in Winchester were part. The mill 
itself, however, was a ruin, and all that the 
citizens got was an annual rent of 6s. 8d. for 
the site, ‘‘a tenement formerly a mill.” It 
was not till 1744 that James Ccoke, a tanner, 
carried out the covenant, often inserted in the 
leases, and always ignored, to re-build. He 
built the present structure, with its fine gable 
facing south, and in 1748 extended it to the 
east over the discharge channel, concealing 
the beautiful symmetry of his original building, 
but adding to its size. The interior consists of 
a low basement floor immediately above the 
water, with a fine hall above, gsft. by 2oft. 
and, in parts, 23ft., open to the roof, showing 
the eighteenth century timbers, and in one 
place the wind braces used by fifteenth century 
builders to meet strain in a roof, a survival of 
the building already in decay in the reign of 
Edward VI. The mill was purchased by sub- 
scription and is vested in the National Trust. 
The Trust has confined itself, so far, to putting 
it into complete structural repair, renewing 
the windows with their lead lights on the south 
front and inserting others on the north wall, 
and repairing and putting into working order 
the water-wheel. Further outlay must depend 
on the use to which the building is put, and 
at present it awaits a tenant. It would be suit- 
able for an exhibition room with workshop 
below, a restaurant with a small but interesting 
garden at the back between the two uill 
streams, for many purposes, in fact, which 
require a large room with an attractive exter or. 
—J. S. Furey 
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‘“ MUCH WATER GOETH BY THE MILL.” 
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NOTHER Bibury Club Meeting has been held on Salis- 
bury’s racecourse. It extended last week over three days, 
during which there were five events reserved exclusively 
for amateur riders, members, I take it, of the Bibury 
Club. I imagine it was’ the raison d’étre of the Club 

in its far-off early days to specialise in amateur race riding. ‘The 
admirable notion is still adhered to, as you will understand, 
though not without some effort in maintaining traditions. 
Amateur riders under Jockey Club rules are rare in these days, 
perhaps because they have so few opportunities for engaging 
in the very necessary practice. 

It was in the race for the Members’ Plate that H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester took the ride on Kilkenny, a big and rather 
plain-looking horse owned by Mr. W. Murray and trained by 
Harry Cottrill. 

Three of the five races held last week were won by horses 
ridden by Mr. Alec Cottrill, son of the Lambourn trainer, who 
trains for Colonel and Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, Sir Abe Bailey, 
anc Mr. and Mrs. W. Murray. A fourth race was won by Lord 
Fi: gall and the remaining one by the Hon. H. Wellesley. The 
pout is that all three are practised hands. They are by far 
the most sought after of all the few amateurs. Mr. Wellesley, 
foi instance, has a training establishment at The Curragh. He 
fo:;ook that to engage in some more useful riding practice. He 
w:s rewarded when he won the Amateurs’ Cup last week on 
Si. Charles Hyde’s Medarlin. 

Lord Fingall won the Members’ Welter Plate on a horse 
naned Furlough. We hear of him more in connection with 
Ne tional Hunt racing than with flat-race riding exploits. Only 
las: March he won the National Hunt Steeplechase on 
Si. Lindsay, carrying the colours of Mr. J. H. Whitney. Before 
su ceeding to his present title, and when known as Lord Killeen, 
he had that very smart ’chaser Gib, which he sold for £2,000 
to the partners, Messrs. Davis and Bendon. 

Mr. Wellesley, even more than Mr. Cottrill, adopts the style 
of the present-day professional jockey. On Medarlin he was 
un juestionably associated with the best horse in the field, for 
th. five year old gelding justified his favouritism by five lengths. 

And the fact reminds me of an extraordinary happening to 
one rider. The moment the start took place Mr. Cottrill was 
flung out of the saddle. Fortunately, the horse stood still and 
the rider did not jet go of the reins. Promptly he vaulted into 
the saddle and began to chase the others, who by this time were 
at least a hundred yards in front. Steadily he closed the gap, 
and then he lost a stirrup leather. Thus handicapped, he was 
able to finish fourth in the field of eight, and though Mr. 
Cottrill does not think he would have beaten the winner, had he 
escaped the two mishaps, he believes he would have troubled 
him a good deal. 

Mr. Cottrill won the Dunbridge Welter Plate on Lord Derby’s 
Norland. Here Lord Fingall was second on Mr. C. P. Kirk’s 
Bankhead, but then there were only five runners. Among others 
who tried their luck in the amateur races were Lord Carnarvon, 
who was able to claim a second in the race won by Furlough, 
and Lord Adare, who associated himself with one of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s possessions. It was no doubt great fun, and certainly 
contributed to the general enjoyment of the meeting. 

Some reference is due to several of the open races. For 
example, there was the mile and a half race for the Bibury Cup, 
for which the well handicapped Servus, in Lord Derby’s owner- 
ship, was thought to be unbeatable. When all the clever folk 
are risking the maximum and the lesser fry are joining in the 
scramble, then is the time when a horse starts at a false price and 
when, in the event of defeat, the bookmakers really do win. So, 
as Servus did not even reach the first three, and as the 
winner, Roi des Aulnes, in Sir Abe Bailey’s ownership, was a 
20 to 1 chance, the money went only one way. 

The horse’s present trainer did not think he would be suited 
by the hard going. He must have felt surprised when Sir 
Abe’s purchase came storming into the picture to settle the matter 
in a few strides and set up a winning margin of three lengths. 
Had he been withheld in the belief that the ground would have 
been far too hard for him the race would have gone to the 10 to 1 
chance, Steerforth, owned by Sir William Cooke. 

The two year olds had several opportunities, notably in 
those old-established events known as the Champagne Stakes 
and the Hurstbourne Stakes. The former produced another 
20 to 1 winner in Cor de Grasse, by Clarion, bred and owned 
by Mr. E. A. Wigan. ‘This one appeared somewhat lucky to win 
by a short head from Mr. J. B. Joel’s Extension, a filly by Oojah. 
Roth, by the way, were taking advantage of substantial breeding 
‘llowances. Such allowances, I fancy, will not be available 

quch longer, consequent on the change of rule. 

Again it was an outsider, at 100 to 8, that prevailed in the 

ace for the Hurstbourne Stakes. This was Enyo, a filly by 
thlone, owned by Mr. W. G. Lang, who, like the trainer of the 
lly, R. J. Farquharson, has spent a good many years in Ceylon. 
red Darling, the Beckhampton trainer, had an idea that Land 
)’ Cakes, by the Derby winner, Manna, he trained for Mr. H. E. 
forriss, would win the Salisbury Maiden Plate, the net value 
f which was a mere £167. He was wrong, but may be right 
nother day. However, it was another of the progeny of Manna 
hat won—a bay gelding, Crusty, bred and owned by Lord Astor 
ad a full brother of Breadcrumb, who was a winning three year 
ld for Lord Astor in the early part of the season. 


BIBURY CLUBS THREE DAYS AT SALISBURY 
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Martin Hartigan, with three winners, was about the most 
successful trainer of the meeting. One need not be surprised 
that success does come his way, for he is a hard worker, he places 
his horses shrewdly, and he brings to bear on his problems excep- 
tional intelligence. I have much admiration for his scrupulous 
and conscientious training. For Mr. M. Benson he won the 
Norman Court Stakes with the improved stayer, Lord Bobs, 
who literally ran right away from three others, including the 
smart Moyresque ; in the Battleaxe—Corbally Queen he had a 
two year old selling plate winner for his wife ; and with Intruder 
he was able to win the Alington Plate for Captain Forester, who 
has long bred and owned a few horses. 

I was interested to pass on to Lingfield Park later in the week 
and see the first race in this country of Mr. Sol Green’s Strephon II, 
who was a star performer in Australia. Here the chestnut son of 
Saltash (by Sunstar) was one of four runners for the July Plate, 
a weight-for-age affair over a mile and a half. The ground was 
hard, but he appeared to move all right, and, indeed, showed 
himself to be a particularly ‘“‘ free’? horse. He was beaten a 
short head and two lengths by Accra, a three year old receiving 
26lb., and Lemonetta, a three year old filly in receipt of 3olb. 
Strephon II still needs to build up over his loins and quarters, 
and when he has done so he will certainly reward the enterprise 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER ON MR. W. MURRAY'S 
KILKENNY, GOING OUT FOR THE MEMBERS’ WELTER PLATE. 


of his owner in sending him to take his chance in a country where 
the class must be ever so much better than in Australia. 
ees PHILIPPOS. 

Huntsmen Past and Present. Written by Lionel ‘Edwards, R.1., 

R.C.A., and illustrated from contemporary prints and from original 

water-colour drawings by the Author. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 

£2 12s. 6d. net.) 
IN a flood of autumn sporting books—good, bad and best-sellers— 
it is to be hoped that this very good book, Huntsmen Past and Present, 
will be overlooked by no one. It is compounded of wit, humour, 
apt anecdote and encyclopedic knowledge: it shows the work and 
ways of huntsmen in a true light, which to many will be a new light. 
Of the portraits by Mr. Lionel Edwards himself (and there are ten of 
these), it is enough to say that each is full of character and shown in a 
delightful setting—a setting which varies from Sam Morgan (The Percy) 
jumping a fence to W. Wilson (The Quorn) at Peterborough. There 
are ten reproductions of contemporary prints and a Tom Firr cartoon 
by “Spy.” John Peel, William Williamson-(The Buccleuch), Charles 
Davis (His Majesty’s Staghounds), Joe Maiden (The Cheshire), Robert 
Forfeit (The Pytchley), Will Goodall (The Belvoiz)—in the portraiture 
of all of these you may find full confirmation for the claims which Mr. 
Lionel Edwards makes for huntsmen in his own chapter upon them. 
That chapter is a clear and informative analysis of what is required in 
the job—and an analysis which may give much food for thought, both 
to aspiring huntsmen and to many of the present-day hunting field. 
“ Live in a saddle ” is an old saying, says Mr. Lionel Edwards, *‘ whoever 
heard of a bilious postboy?”’ But to live in the saddle is, for many 
huntsmen (as the author shows us), to live in a state of nervous exhaustion 
and ruined digestion. The chapter on “ Notes on Sporting Artists,” 
at one end of the book, and on “‘ Some Famous Staghunters,” at the 
other, are both packed with valuable suggestion and acutest observa- 
tion. Altogether a most admirable book. It is a pity that the publishers 
have crammed it with an irritating mass of loose tissue paper, to protect 
the pages ; but most of this can be removed, and the rest will very soon 
remove itself. ; 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A HEALTHY TENDENCY 


HE pessimist may well be advised to 

look at the market for real estate to 

encourage himself. Throughout the 

year, while all other avenues of busi- 

ness and investment have been gloomy, 

the estate market has remained cheer- 
ful, and on occasion even buoyant, both for 
town and country property. So far as indica- 
tions have been given by the leading firms, their 
turnover this year compares well with that at 
the corresponding period of 1929. Scores of 
country estates, some of them of the first 
importance, have found buyers. Small residen- 
tial places have changed hands very readily, 
notwithstanding that untoward events in 
financial circles have forced a good many into 
the market at one time. The Estate Market 
pages of CouNTRY LIFE week by week are a 
sufficient commentary on the remarks made by 
the President of the Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents’ Institute at their Brighton meeting : 
‘Everywhere in town or rural areas the large 
family residences, especially of the older type, 
are practically unsaleable. We learn of some 
well known country seats being disposed o 
for schools, institutions, or for use by Public 
Authorities, but the demand for such purposes 
is very limited, and it is now found that even 
the moderately large house, either in town or 
country, is extremely difficult to dispose of.” 

Even in the admittedly depressed market 
for farms a ray of light is seen in the substantial 
totals lately revealed in these pages for country 
estates. ‘Two or three sales, in the last week 
or two, have exceeded £100,000, mainly for 
agricultural land, and this apart from such 
transactions as the sale en bloc of Iwerne 
Minster, by members of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute to a member of that organisation as 
the result of an auction at the London Mart. 
We would point out that one firm this week 
announces the sale of over 1,000 acres of farms. 
These are not random assertions, for we give 
the names of agents and holdings, in the 
following paragraphs, which demonstrate that 
the market for country property is happily in 
a much better state than the public might 
infer from pessimistic generalities, which are 
perhaps supposed, in some _ quarters, to 
represent the aggregate experience of busi- 
ness. 

Hardly an example of the lifelessness of 
the market is the sale this week of 2,352 acres 
at Alton, the Shalden Manor estate, by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. James 
Harris and Son. Four farms and 330 acres 
of sporting woodland are included in this 
transaction. Inthe same light must be regarded 
a sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
lately of over 10,000 acres of East Anglian 
land ; and so we might go on. The facts are 
that, having regard to the whole economic 
position, real estate stands out as a compara- 
tively active and thriving section of business. 

The great majority of country houses to 
change hands are still passing into private 
occupation and where some of them have been 
sold for conversion into schools or institutions 
the transaction, except to those who postulate 
that a mansion must never be used for any pur- 
pose except its primary one, has not pointed 
to a lifeless but an adaptable market. Stowe, 
Westonbirt, Surrenden Dering and other seats 
have found a worthy use in adaptation as 
schools, and the total number so dealt with 
is an insignificant proportion of the whole 
of the recorded transfers of country seats, most 
of which have gone into new ownership for 
maintenance as country residences. 


FARMS: IMPROVING ENQUIRY. 


ABOUT 1,000 acres of farms, in various 

parts of the country, have just been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, among 
them The Rookery Farm, Gisleham, Suffolk, 
150 acres ; Jossenblock Farm, East Langdon, 
Kent, 242 acres ; Maynes Hill Farm, Hogges- 
ton, Bucks, 214 acres; The Grange Farm, 
Hockerton, Notts, 304 acres ; Magazine Farm, 
Sedlescombe, Sussex, 30 acres ; Cophall Farm, 
Fairwarp, Sussex, 16 acres; and Newland 
Grange, Malvern, 25 acres. 

At the Hackford Hall, Reepham, sale at 
Norwich, Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
sold seven lots for £12,625, 28 acres of oak 
woodland making £70 an acre. 

Rockstead, Bournemouth, overlooking the 
sea, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Hankinson and Sons 
since the auction. 

Thickthorn estate, Kenilworth, is for sale 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 





Mr. Warrington Bennett, who are to offer the 
remaining 130 acres, including Thickthorn 
Stud Farm. 

At Inverness, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley sold Inshes, three farms, moorland and 
grass, in all 867 acres, for over £11 000. 


GORHAMBURY UNDER THE HAMMER. 


"THE EARL OF VERULAM has instructed 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
by auction the historic estate of Gorhambury, 
6,200 acres, between St. Albans and Redbourn, 
intersected by the proposed St. Albans by-pass 
to the North Orbital Road. The sale will 
include the mansion built in 1788 by James, 
third Viscount Grimston, in a park of 400 acres, 
the ruins of Sir Francis Bacon’s house, twenty- 
four farms, and woodlands of 500 acres. 

August 8th is the date of the auction of 
Rood Ashton, one of the principal county seats 
of Wiltshire. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Simmons and Sons will sell it at 
Trowbridge. The property, between Westbury 
and Trowbridge, has a domestic Gothic 
mansion, and timbered park. There are a 
cricket ground with pavilion, and a lake of 
7 acres, dairy and cheese-making farms, in 
all 380 acres. 

Elton Manor, the seat of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir H. Dennis Readett-Bayley, will 
be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
at Nottingham on July 23rd. The estate, 
414 acres, has a residence built by the Adam 
brothers. 

Tuesley Court, 36 acres near Godalming, 
will be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Mr. H. B. Baverstock on July 24th. 

Fingest House, between High Wycombe 
and Henley-on-Thames, is to be submitted 
at Hanover Square on July 24th, an old- 
fashioned residence and 23 acres. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead Heath, formerly 
the residence of Sir Hall Caine, is for sale by 
Messrs. Prickett and Ellis. 

COMPTON PARK, WILTSHIRE. 
IN view of the auction on July 23rd at the 

Mart, Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
and Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey have issued 
elaborate particulars of Compton Park. The 
estate of 1,330 acres is eight miles from Salisbury 
and includes three miles of the exceptionally 
fine trout fishing in the Nadder, a river that 
holds fish up to 44Ib., first-rate sporting woods, 
and fertile and well equipped farms. The 
house is substantial and noteworthy for its 
embodiment of work of the school of Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons, and a drawing-room 
in period and style attributable to the brothers 
Adam. In a concise and admirably written 
history and topography of Compton Park, 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons trace the 
connection of the Penruddocke family with 
the estate, and the Royalist rising which cost 
Colonel Penruddocke his life in 1655. The 
vendors are the late Mr. Charles Penruddocke’s 
executors. 


ESTATE OFFICES IN BERKELEY 
SQUARE. 
HE mansion, No. 23 Berkeley Square, was 
opened by Messis. John D. Wood and Co. 
as their new offices, to which they moved from 
Mount Street, on Monday. ‘The house is 
modern and on a very prominent corner on the 
east side of the Square. 
he mansion was built in 1896, and was 
the residence of Mr. Seymour Hicks and after- 
wards of Lady Lindsay. It is of five floors 
and a basement, and faces due south and west. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have re-fronted 
the house in stone and constructed an elegant 
portico. They have put in two lifts, one at the 
front and the other at the back of the premises, 
and practically re-made the interior, using for 
the decoration of some of the rooms panelling 
copied from a famous old English palace. The 
basement contains the archives of the firm, an 
accumulation (in the now vacated Mount Street 
offices) of the more important documents 
during over half a century. Removal of these 
alone took three weeks. Immense safes have 
been built-into the basement. The reception 
rooms originally provided have been thrown into 
one office, making one large uninterrupted floor 
space. The principals’ offices, and the rooms 
for consultation with clients, are on the first 
and second floors. The purely clerical staff is 
housed on the third floor. The drawing-offices 
and technical staff are on the fourth floor. The 
spacious drawing-room has been converted into 
an Estate Auction room, for the public sale of 


real estate. Every approved device for efficic :t 
working has been installed, and special attenti, y 
has been given to the comfort of the staff, a d 
the whole building is notably well lighted and 
airy. 

Mr. Louis Tredinnick has found a pu-- 
chaser, at a satisfactory price, for Denis: 1 
House, Berkhamsted, a large residential pr - 
perty facing Ashridge Park. The estate \, 5 
withdrawn at the Mart on May 27th. 

The Firs, Wimbledon Common, has be. 
sold privately prior to the auction by Mess:;, 
Hampton and Sons. It is a freehold in groun ‘s 
of 14 acres, and has a building frontage 5 
Victoria Road. Another Wimbledon residen: : 
Kinellan, is to be submitted on July 22n 
at St. James’s Square. This property stan s 
in grounds of about 24 acres and is a solid y 
built house. 


SALE OF A SUSSEX MANOR. 


DRUNGEWICK MANOR, three miles fro 

Rudgwick, a beautiful old house a: 
295 acres, were sold just before the aucti: 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co. There is hunti: 
with Lord Leconfield’s and the Chiddingfo 
Foxhounds, golf at Cranleigh, Merrow Dow 
and Mannings Heath, first-rate shooting ov 
the estate, and coarse fishing in the River Aru 
to which the estate has considerable frontages. 
Drungewick Manor is said to have been tie 
seat of the first Bishop of Chichester. Tie 
house still bears the date of 1216. The manor 
originally belonged to the Abbey of See, 
in Normandy, and thereafter to the Priory ot 
Arundel. The house was re-built in 1438. 
Among deeds in existence is a copy of the 
patent by Queen Elizabeth granting the manor 
of Rudgwick in 1598 to Sir John Harte, and 
a copy of the conveyance from his daughter, 
Mrs. Jchan Bolls, to Richard Thieele in 1605. 
In 1598 Elizabeth sold the manor and farm 
to Sir John Harte for £879 13s. 4d., and in 
1605 the manor was sold to Richard Threele 
for £1,600. The Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, Vol. 72, refers to this property. 

The Wells, Epsom, 40 acres, on which 
is the spring that led to the first development 
of Epsom as a spa, has been sold as a building 
estate. Messrs. Wilson and Co. effected this 
sale and those of Withdean, Weybridge ; and 
Radipole House, Weymouth, a Georgian resi- 
dence that has been acquired for addition to 
Weymouth College. 


A squate mile, near Oswestry, of the 
Quinta estate, will be sold locally next month, 
by Messrs. H. Lidington and Co. 


LEYS’ SCHOOL PLAYING FIELDS. 


JN Trumpington Road, on the outskirts of 

Cambridge, are 20 acres, belonging to the 
trustees of the Pemberton estate. Terms have 
been provisionally arranged for the sale of it 
to the Leys School for additional playiny- 
fields. The cost of the land, £9,000, and a 
pavilion and other works, has been defrayed 
by Old Leysians. The agents in the transaction 
are Messrs. Bidwell and Sons. 

Farms and other lots having made excelle:t 
prices, West Court, Finchampstead, and te 
park of 124 acres are purchasable for £10,5: 9 
through Messrs. Jackson Stops and Sta’, 
who value the timber and panelling alone «t 
over £5,000. 

Recent sales by Messrs. Kinghan ard 
Lakeman include a Westminster lease in Davi: 
Street, Berkeley Square. Meyrick Park gc 
links are close to a Talbot Woods freeho! 
in East Avenue, Bournemouth, which Messr . 
Fox and Sons have sold for £2,500. 

Since the recent auction Messrs. Geor; ¢ 
Trollope and Sons have sold the Westminst © 
lease of No. 105, Eaton Square and Tt? 
Rookery, Aspley Guise. 

Gaskins, a fine old Tudor manor hou : 
and park of 50 acres at Slinfold, Horsha’ , 
has been let for a term, by Mr. A. R. Rackha: , 
to a client of Messrs. Gordon Prior and Goo: - 
win, who are to sell Invermark, Upp 
Warlingham, a modern freehold in delightf 
grounds. 

The coming sale, announced a we < 
ago, by Sir Lewis T. Loveden Pryse of tie 
northern section of Gogerddan estate, Cardiga’:- 
shire, extending to about 7,385 acres, by 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co., is to take place 
during the present month. The Gogerddan 
estates have been in the hands of the family of 
the vendor since the year 1038. Gogerddan 
mansion is not included in the present sale. 
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MONG the fifty or sixty 
new seedling roses 
which were shown at 
the recent Summer 
Show of the National 

Rose Society there were remark- 
ably few which could be de- 
scribed as being of outstanding 
merit. Many of the newer 
productions are decidedly 
inferior to varieties already in 
cultivation and cannot hope 
to make a place for themselves 
in the list of rose varieties 
now in commerce —a list 
which is already too large by 
far, and which includes many 
va-:eties which are almost use- 
les: for garden cultivation and 
we ild be better dropped, as 
th; only serve to make more 
co ‘usion. A much restricted 
lis) embracing, say, fifty to 
six’ really first-class varieties 
wt ch have won their spurs 
in sardens up and down the 
co. itry and under varying 
co: litions of soil and climate, 
wc id be of far more value 
to the garden owner when 
me .ing a choice of varieties, 
an’ would prove a distinct 
ecc omy to the growers them- 
sel'es who carry stocks of 
var eties for which there is no 


de::and. To add still further 
to the number of varieties 
which will never become 


popular in our gardens seems 
worse than folly. Every new 
variety that is considered worthy 
of exhibition should at least 


show definite improvement on existing varieties in some quality, .:° 
either in colouring, form and substance of flower, or in stam 

To introduce things that are no better 
in any of these qualities must be taken as a sign of retrogression, 
and yet there is plenty of opportunity for the raiser of new 


and vigour of growth. 


varieties to produce something 
new line. 


flowered crimson variety on the lines of Etoile de Ho 
but with larger blooms, and there is a field for varieties of pure 
self shades instead of the blending of tones which is now a * 


We still want, for example, a really magn he 
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SOME NEW ROSES 





THE FINE SINGLE VARIETY, SENORITA DE ALVAREZ, OF A RICH 
GLOWING SHADE OF AERBEOT, ORANGE AND RED. ; 
eee. 
* ¥, 


plants shown, which were well 


better if he will but seek otit a 


lande, so closely similar. 


blend _of apricot, orange and red with a yellow -base. 
colouring is both unusual and striking, and, judging from the 






















































95 
common teature of many 
recent introductions. 

Although there was no 


rose of marked distinction 
among the novelties, two varie- 
ties received the award of a 
gold medal, but it remains to 
be seen whether the honour 
so conferred on these varieties 
will be confirmed by the demand 
for them by gardeners when 
their merits become known. 
The popularity of a plant is 
not made by awarding it a 
gold medal, but by the real 
intrinsic qualities it possesses, 
so that it may hold its head 
high among others of exalted 
rank and stand the test of 
time. Of the gold medal 
varieties, Barbara Richards, 
which was shown by Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons, who 
have introduced many of our 
finest modern varieties, is a 
most refined-looking lady with 
well formed blooms of good 
substance. The colour is of 
a delicate cream pink which 
gives to a flesh tone in the 


centre. The habit is vigorous 
and the growth is_ shapely, 
and it has all the qualities 


which go towards the making 
of a good garden rose. It was 
certainly the most outstanding 
of all the seedlings shown. 
Senorita de Alvarez, shown 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant, was 
its companion in honour, This 
is a,,charming single variety 
with-large flowers of a glowing 
The 


budded and seemed of robust 


growth, it promises well for garden cultivation. 

Among the certificated varieties I liked the two good deep 
velvety crimsons shown by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., although 
I must confess I do not see the necessity for having two varieties 
Both are possessed of the same qualities, 
although one is a little deeper in colouring than the other. 
The certificate of merit went to the Marchioness of Linlithgow 





SE BARBARA RICHARDS WITH REFINED BLOOMS OF A CREAM 
PINK WITH FLESH COLOURED CENTRE 


ROSE McGREDY’S YELLOW WITH WELL FORMED BLOOMS OF A 
CLEAR YELLOW 
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with medium-sized semi-double 
blooms of a velvet black crim- 
son and possessed of the real old 
rose scent, but I preferred its 
counterpart, The Duchess of 
Montrose, with shapely blooms 
of a rich vermilion crimson 
and sweetly scented. The colour 
is good in each case and will 
stand well in the sun. They 
are valuable additions to our 
list of crimson varieties, and 
one of them is worthy of a 
place in the rose garden for 
its fragrance as well as for the 
rich depth of its colouring. 
Messrs. S. McGredy received 
awards for McGredy’s Yellow, 
a good deep yellow variety 
with long-pointed and _ well 
formed blooms and_ shining 
evergreen foliage, and for Lady 
Leslie, another hybrid tea with 
full rounded fragrant blooms 
of good substance of a rich 
rosy scarlet. Oxford, shown 
by Messrs. Geo. Prince, with 


medium-sized and _ scented 
blooms of a delicate apricot 
pink, and Jubilee, from 


Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, 
with large and full blooms of 
good substance and fragrance 
and of a blend of cream yellow 
and pink, were two others to 
gain merit certificates. 

Of the other novelties, 
Autumn and President Hoover, 
shown by Messrs. C. Engel- 
mann, are both splendid varie- 
ties of American origin. The 
former will certainly make a place for itself on account of 
its glorious colouring, which is a combination of cerise, crimson 
and golden yellow harmoniously blended in a shapely bloom. 
Unfortunately, it was not shown at its best on the exhibition 
table, but it is a first-rate variety and a good, vigorous grower, 
and should prove excellent for garden cultivation. 

Two of the most outstanding roses in the show were the 
glowing carmine pink Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, a variety that has 
won its laurels wherever it is grown, and the clear yellow Julien 
Potin, a French introduction three or four years ago, but not 
sufficiently widely known. It is of good growth and a fine colour, 
and gives a good account of itself in the garden. Duchess of 
Atholl is another among the more recent newcomers to be noted 
for its bronzy foliage, which makes an admirable foil to the 
glowing rose orange blooms and for its admirable behaviour under 
garden conditions. G. C. Tay or. 


THE SWEET PEA SHOW 


HE thirtieth annual exhibition of the National Sweet Pea 

Society, which was held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 

Hall on July 8th and gth last, afforded ample evidence of the 

enormous development and improvement that have been 

registered in this fine hardy annual in recent years, and also 

indicated the increasing popularity of the flower among amateur 
exhibitors. It is generally the case that in an exhibition such as this 
it is the collections sent by trade growers which contribute most to the 
general display ; but on this occasion the amateur exhibits were by far 
the more prominent feature both in numbers and quality. 

In the classes which were open to nurserymen only, the Bath Chal- 
lenge Cup, awarded for the best collection staged in a frontage of r12ft., 
was awarded to Messrs. E. and W. King, who showed many of the 
recently introduced varieties, including Amy Johnson, which is similar 
in colouring to Mrs. A. Searles, but lacks the lustre of that fine variety ; 
Sonny Boy, shining maroon ; The Fawn ; Vectis, white ; Patriot, which 
is on the lines of May Campbell, but poorer in quality ; International, 
mauve ; Jack Hobbs; and Gladys. The quality of the flowers was 
not up to the standard one expects in a trade collection ; indeed, many 
of them were past their best and did not compare favourably with the 
blooms staged by Mr. R. F. Wiltshire, who was placed second in this 
class. Mr. Wiltshire’s exhibit was skilfully arranged and showed some 
enterprise in breaking away from the more orthodox style of exhibiting 
in enormous showers of blooms in spray vases. The background 
of the group took the form of a trellis on which he arranged Mrs. A. 
Searles flanked by Powerscourt and Mrs. Jack Hobbs. In the foreground 
—which, perhaps, suffered by being rather thin, but which was, however, 
light and graceful in effect—were baskets of Gleneagles, Charming, 
Royal Purple, Chieftain and Warrior. 

The Eastbourne Cup, for the best trade group arranged on a 
frontage of 15ft., was won by Mr. J. Stevenson of Wimborne with an 
excellent display which included some fine varieties of his own raising, 
including Jay, a giant pea and mid-blue in shade with reddish veining ; 
Bullion, rich orange in shade and of remarkable substance ; Lustre, 
of a good carmine rose ; Scintillant, which can best be described as a 
greatly improved Charming, with large blooms of a glowing light rose 
cerise ; and some of the best of the older varieties, such as Idyl, Porcelain, 
Blue Bell and Ascot. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. were awarded a large 
gold medal for a fine and well arranged collection of good quality 
blooms. Prominent in their collection were Good Cheer and Memories, 
the former of a rich deep cerise and the latter a pale cerise somewhat 
similar to Mrs. A. Searles, but paler—two of their novelties and both 
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good things; Mrs. A. Searles, Sun- 
kist, Youth, Reflection and Idyl. 

In the amateur classes, the 

Gardeners’ Chronicle _ silver-gilt 
medal awarded to the best exhibit 
from an amateur, was won by Dr. 
A. V. Boyall, Minehead, for his 
group of six varieties, which als, 
gained for him the Cory Cup. 
was an admirable exhibit and ip- 
cluded perfectly grown spikes « 
Royal Sovereign, Powerscou: 
Ivory Picture, Jack Hobbs, Av 
lanche and Chieftain, giving a fir 
range of colour. Mrs. A. Co! 
was second in this class with son 
splendid flowers. Mr. Samu 
Wallrock won the Sutton Silv: 
Cup with a fine group of twel\ 
vases which included some goo 
blooms of Mrs. A. Searles, Flam 
ingo, Porcelain and Model. Tt 
Bournemouth Challenge Cup, give 
for a display of sweet peas arrange 
on a frontage of 5ft., and which 
intended to illustrate the decorati\ 
value of the flower, was won b 
Mrs. E. Rose, who had a mo 
charming arrangement, light an 
graceful in its appearance an 
effective as a colour scheme. Th 
flowers were shown in baskets wit 
a light furnishing of Asparagu 
Sprengeri. The Right Hon. Lor 
Swaythling was second in this clas 
with an effective group, quict an: 
restrained in its general appearanc« 
but gypsophila was introduced a 
a foil to the sweet peas. M: 
Samuel Wallrock was _ place: 
third with a novel arrangement 
where the flowers in baskets were 
placed against a background of 
mirrors. It was most striking in 
its effect, but rather elaborate, and 
suffered in appearance from over 
crowding. ‘The Amateur Cup was won by Mr. F. Burfoot for a good 
group of nine distinct varieties, with H.H. Prince Belesselsky second ; 
while the Hamilton Cup for twelve vases was awarded to Mr. F. J. 
Rogers ; and the Bide Pilate, for a collection of nine distinct varieties 
to Mrs. Herbert E. Dunhill, Harpenden, who showed fine blooms otf 
Youth, Blue Bell, Grenadier, Magnet and Powerscourt. The classes 
for novices again proved an exceedingly popular feature and there were 
some twenty entries in each class. The decorative classes were well 
represented, and some charming table arrangements were to be seen 
and also many attractive !,askets. 

In the open classes the Daily Mail Challenge Cup was won by 
Major C. B. Krabbé with an excellent collection of twelve varieties, 
and Miss Russell, who was successful in many other classes, gained the 
E. W. King Cup for a group of twelve varieties offered during last season. 
The Burpee Cup for the best six varieties that have not been in commerce 
for more than one year was gained by Mr. R. Taylor, who showed 
Bullion, Jay, Limelight and The Fawn in splendid condition. Messrs. 
Stark and Sons won first place for two vases of new seedlings, showing 
Almond Blossom and Duplex Crimson Vulcan, and Mr. J. Stevenson 
was first in the class for six varieties raised by the exhibitor with Bullion 
Dream, Purity, Lustre, Beauty and Scintillant, and also won the Monro 
Cup for a collection of twelve varieties raised by the exhibitor. Mr. 
Henry Ching, Sir Randolf Baker and Mr. E. Wilkinson were othe: 
prominent prizewinners in these classes. 

One of the most interesting features of the Show was the 
exhibit of new varieties grown at the Society’s Trials this year 
It is to be hoped that the Society will continue to show these new 
varieties which are sent to their trials, for it gives to those who canno 
visit the trial grounds an opportunity to see the novelties and judge o 
their respective merits. Although there were numerous seedling: 
shown, it was disappointing to find that there were none of real dis 
tinction, and the blooms shown were not of good quality. Ambition 
a new variety, shown by Messrs. Thos. Cullen, which received a gol: 
medal, has size of flower and substance to recommend it, but as regard 
colour it is much inferior to Powerscourt, in whose colour class it i: 
supposed to stand. It is deep lavender with more than a trace ‘of red 
in its ground. Of the certificated varieties, Veronica, shown by Messrs 
Ireland and Hitchcock, is a good pea with stamina and rich colour 
It is a good veronica blue, but red, unfortunately, is also present 11 
its pigment. Floradale, a clear salmon pink, shown by Messrs. W 
Atlee Burpee, is similar to Idyl, but lacking the warmer tone and lustr: 
of that variety ; while Orange Flare, shown by Messrs. Carter’s Testec: 
Seeds, while a good bit of colour, is scarcely so fine as Royal Sovereign 
although it does not seem to have the tendency to veining possessed 
by that variety. Pink Glow, shown by Messrs. E. W. King, is of 
charming shade, but small in the flower. Mauve, shown by Messrs 
C. C. Morse, possesses large blooms of remarkable substance and i: 
of a new shade which I do not think we have as yet. It is scarcely 
a mauve, but more inclined to a light magenta. Damask Rose, show: 
by Messrs. Cullen, carries good flowers of a rich magenta shade, while 
Sextet Queen, shown by Mr. E. J. Smith, is a remarkably good white 
with five and six flowers toa stem. There is still no hint of the rea 
gentian blue or the clear yellow sweet pea, and raisers might wel 
continue to apply themselves to the elimination of red in the colour 
pigment of the sweet pea if such a thing is possible. It is a difficul: 
colour factor to eliminate, but the progress that has been made in the 
past in the development of sweet peas holds out hope that such pro- 
ductions are not merely the dream of the sweet pea enthusiast. T. 








The Garden Editor of ‘‘Country Life”? will be pleased to 
reply to readers’ queries on gardening problems and will 
welcome correspondence of gardening interest. 





